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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1941. 


JOSEPH STALIN, RUSSIA’S INDOMITABLE LEADER, WHO LAST WEEK DECLARED, “THE ENEMY IS FAILING.” 


‘There is no doubt that after four months of war the enemy's strength 
is failing,’ declared Stalin, in his broadcast to the Soviet people on 
November 6, “while our reserves are now coming in with increasing 


numbers.’’ In a stirring address from Moscow, whilst the Luftwaffe were 
attacking the city, delivered on the eve of the twenty-fourth anniversary 
of the Revolution, the great Russian leader also said: ‘‘ The Soviet 


Union is now stronger than ever. Our Army must win and will win.” 
Expressing the hope that a second front would be established in the near 
future, he emphasised the growing supply of tanks and ‘planes from 
Britain and the United States. Stalin, who spoke in a strong, steady 
voice,.as tense as steel when he spoke of the ultimate end of Hitlerism, 
was given a tremendous ovation in the Soviet when he rose to speak. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON RUSSIA AT WAR: THE UNITED [gg Roem 
EFFORTS OF A GREAT PEOPLE. | 
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HESE photographs are a few selected from many 
presented by Stalin to Lord Beaverbrook 
when in Moscow, and the collection may be ‘seen 
in the Ministry of Supply. A touring van is taking 
the collection around the country, to be shown to 
factory workers. The Russian photography, whether 
of action pictures at the front or of industrial and 
medical work behind the lines, is superb, but there : 

is more in these pictures of industrial workers than . 
their. technical excellence. Five of them depict the . 7} 
vocational training of youth, to which the apprentice- 
ship schools devote usually a two or three years’ 
course in practically all trades. For the most part 
the students in these courses are the children of 
the workers registered with the labour organisations, 
whereby they pass as efficient in a trade which 
guarantees them their livelihood. The trade schools 
are conducted on a polytechnical plan and include 
some general and political education, the students 
being classified as workers in the plant to which 
the school is attached and are paid wages while ; ut 
Continued of posite. ; pac : 
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& NOTED YOUNG MOSCOW LATHE-WORKER, NAMED V. MOKHOV, CALLED A ‘“‘STAKHANOVITE TURNER” cal RAILWAY LINESMEN TRAINING AT THE TRANSPORT INSTITUTE, 4 
— MEANING A SUPER NER-—-WHO PRODUCES FOUR TIMES THE DAILY STANDARD OUTPUT. 4f MOSCOW, THE CENTRAL TRANSPORT SYSTEM OF THE U.,S.S.R. 
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FROM BENCH TO BATTLE-LINE: SOVIET 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS SUPPLYING WAR NEEDS. 
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Continued.| 5 = 
learning. Additional training for adults, skilled 
workers in industry, is also organised on a large 
scale, and these are paid during the entire period 
of training. Women have been absorbed into in- 
dustry—and highly technical work, such as labora- 
tory research—on a mass scale. Evening classes in 
all subjects exist in cities right away back into 
Siberia. Those temporarily idle while transferring 
from one job to another are entitled to temporary 
pay, but there is no unemployment and, of course, 
no idle rich. When it is remembered what incredible 
cultural backwardness existed in the old .Russia, 
where few could even read or write, the advance 
in the past two decades is astonishing. In 1919 an 
extraordinary commission to abolish illiteracy was 
appointed, and in three years over five million 
people were taught to read and write, while special 
schools were opened for semi-illiterates. To-day 
the new generation are not illiterate, and those of 
talent may continue their studies in the higher 
educational institutions at the national expense. 
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A YOUNG RUSSIA A STUDY OF A SOVIET 
WOMAN POSI-GRADUATE, ARMOURED TRAIN, 

A CHEMICAL WORKER HEAVILY CAMOUFLAGED, 

IN A LABORATORY DRAWN U P IN A 

THOUSANDS OF POSITION FOR FIRING, 

WOMEN STUDENTS ARE THE A.-A. BATTERY IS 

TRAINED IN HIGH-GRADE SIGHTED FOR ATTACKING 

CHEMISTRY. > THE LUFTWAFFE, 
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N PUBLIC LIBRARY IS ONE OF MOSCOW'S BEAUTI- 
OLUMES. IN THE RECESS [§S A BUST OF LENIN. 








ni Se SES 
ACTORS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE MOSCOW ACADEMIC ART THEATRE UNDERGOING MILITARY TRAINING 
BETWEEN PERFORMANCES, IN FRONT (LEFT) Is KHMELEV, PEOPLE’S ARTIST OF THE U.S.S.R. 
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> A YOUTHFUL PUPIL OF TRADES SCHOOL, NO. 22, WHO HAS TWO GIRL STUDENTS IN THE MICRO-BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF THE THIRD MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF MOSCOW. 
PASSED AS AN: OPERATOR OF CUTTING AND PLANING MACHINES, . IT IS ONE OF OVER A SCORE OF LABORATORIES, CLINICS AND HOSPITALS. 
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IR JAMES BARRIE, in a famous address, once 
described courage as “ the lovely virtue ’’ because 
on courage all the other virtues ultimately depended. 
How true that is can be seen clearly at such a moment 
as this. What happens to justice and gentleness and 
love and religion to-morrow if the courage of their 
defenders should fail to-day ? So in the realm of the 
State, political liberty is the noblest quality. For on 
political liberty depend all the other social virtues. 
Its existence is the condition which enables them to 
grow and flourish. When we say that we are fighting 
for freedom, we mean that we are fighting for the 
coping-stone in our social order. There is no such 
coping-stone in Hitler’s. When Ambassador Henderson 
looked round the allegorical paintings on the walls of 
Goering’s new palace, he remarked that he did not see 
Patience among them. In the political gallery of the 
Nazi New Order for Europe, one looks in vain 
for Liberty. Free 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


shibboleth of ‘‘ Whiggish’’ school text-books, and 
even Mr. Pepys, who ‘encompassed Britain with 
wooden walls,’’ found himself—most unjustly—clapped 
into the Gatehouse as a supposed fifth columnist. Nor 
is history likely to regard us as innocent in a like case, 
but will probably—poor blinkered jade—record the 
names of unconscious martyrs to the ideal of liberty 
now in Brixton and the Isle of Man! Posterity, we 
hope, will not share our dangers and so will not be 
able to do us true justice. But if we beat Hitler and 
free mankind we shall not mind much. 


This does not mean that we should not be on our 
watch against needless excess of authority or imagine 
that the liberties our fathers fought and wrought for 
throughout the ages will return to us without a little 
struggling and perhaps, in some quarters, a little 
reluctance, though as long as the magnanimous 














experience have taught us as a people that the moment 
one yields to this kind of instinct trouble begins for 
everyone. Start knocking down or imprisoning some- 
one merely because you feel angry with him and you 
end by getting knocked down or imprisoned yourself 
because somebody who dislikes your viewpoint is 
stronger or more popular than you. It is wholly 
contrary to our tradition of freedom to gag the objector. 
In ordinary times objection is the very salt of English 
political life. And even in extraordinary ones like 
the present, it is best to suffer and ignore it—the 
classic English response to wrong-headed objection— 
so long as it does not endanger the State. We have 
a tradition very precious to preserve and keep alive 
in a violent world. The old Adam in all of us that 
wants to suppress that which it hates to hear said is 
too strong, even in free England, to be given even a 
temporary licence. The price of liberty, it has often 
been said, is eternal 
vigilance. 





thought, free 
speech, free institu- 
tions are regarded 
as the enemies of 
the Hitlerian 
millenary régime. 
According to their 
very shady lights, 
the Nazis are very 
right in thinking 
them so. They are. 


The essence of 
political liberty is 
that a man should 
be free to criticise 
those set in law- 
ful authority over 
him. Its__ social 
value is that only 
by such criticism 
can the institu- 
tions, ideas and 
practice of the 
State be kept aired. 
Despotisms which 
deny the right of 
criticism live in a 
hothouse. After a 
time, for this 
reason they cease ~ 





to live. The free 
air of human 
needs, conviction | 





No British com- 
monwealth worth 
the name will ever 
endure which does 
not preserve the 
right of every 
Briton to criticise 
and, within’ the 
limits of legitimate 
criticism, to oppose 
the Government. 
This is a maxim 
which all our 
would-be planners 
and reformers will 
have to bear in 
mind, whatever the 
shape of their fine 
new order to come. 
When a free parlia- 
ment was restored 
to the English 
people after the iron 
tyranny of Crom- 
well and his Saints 
and Major-Generals, 
a great statesman 
wrote that it was as 
natural to them as 
food and raiment, 
and that English- 
men without Par- 








and vitality no 
longer inflates their 
lungs. That is 
why, rigid despot- 
isms always ulti- 
mately decay and, 
when the rot sets in, 
decay quickly. The 
Spain of Philip II. and the Inquisition, the France of 
Louis XIV., the Turkey of the Sultans and Grand 
Viziers all suffered rapid decline and became the 
prey of healthier organisms. The sanity bred of our 
temperat® climate and long immunity from invasion 
has made our race instinctively aware of this truth. 
For long we have avoided as unhealthy all political 
practices which tend to shut the mouths of opponents. 
We feel about them as we do about sleeping in rooms 
with the windows shut. The Anglo-Saxon instinct, 
after a glimpse of Gestapo-ridden Germany or Italy, 
is to exclaim, “‘ Ugh, what a fug!’’ We are fighting 
not only for our own free air, but to open the windows 
of Europe. 


It is a paradox that at the moment when we are 
fighting for the freedom of the universe, our own 
freedom seems in the greatest danger. Powers are 
entrusted to the Government to crush freedom of 
speech and criticism that would never be tolerated in 
ordinary times. Such powers are necessary in a time 
of supreme national danger: they were used by 
Elizabeth when she was fighting Philip of Spain, by 
the Whig Government of 1689 when it was fighting 
Louis XIV., and by William Pitt the younger when he 
was fighting revolutionary France. That they were 
over-used is now notorious history: the so-called 
shame of Pitt’s prosecution of 1795 has long been a 


WHICH WAS SHOWN AT WEMBLEY EXHIBITION. 


From a drawing by Steven Spurrier, R.B.A. 


Mr.Churchill presides over the nation’s destinies, I think 
we need have few fears. There are always, even in 
England, baser souls who find political liberty an ill- 
bred bedfellow, and itch to smother her with the 
nearest bolster. And in time of war and violent 
expedients, even good men nursed in freedom 
occasionally nod. Only the other day an -old 
Parliamentary hand—a stout campaigner in better 
days for the rights of free men—requested the Home 
Secretary first to suppress a famous journal whose 
political views he disliked and, when this perilous 
request had been refused by a wise Minister, to cut off 
its paper supplies at the source. Several tines lately 
I have read impassioned pleas in papers of the highest 
respectability urging that so-and-so should be shut up 
under the emergency regulations for some wild 
utterance which, however foolish or irritating, 
could scarcely constitute even the _ slightest 
danger to a country as united and resolved as 
Britain is to-day. 


It is true enough that in Germany anyone who 
deviates by a hair’s breadth from acceptable utterance 
is handed over to the Gestapo. But that is the last 
reason why we should want to establish a like rule here. 
It is natural to want to punish those who say foolish 
and disagreeable things; it is even more natural to 
want to knock them down. But centuries of 


A FORECAST MADE IN 1924 OF THE BOMBING OF LONDON: A DRAMATIC SPECTACLE, ENTITLED “THE DEFENCES OF LONDON,” 
PUBLISHED IN “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” ON JULY I9, 1924. 


how, 
Some Seventeen years later the attack on Westminster, so realistically predicted, took place, and many historic buildings were damaged. 
had only been partially learned. Since then, however, the defences have been considerably strengthened and improved. ‘‘ London shall not burn.” 
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liament were like 
creatures without 
their proper air. 
This instinctive 
feeling for  par- 
liamentary institu- 
tions is partly the 
result of long 
usage: but it also arises, like Parliament itself, out 
of a fundamental trait of our national character. 
Englishmen make their own parliaments wherever 
they are; there is a parliament in permanent 
session in every pub and at every street-corner in 
England. Parliament is nothing more than the 
national pub, just as Westminster Abbey is the national 
parish church. The popular English resistance to the 
mare extreme forms of the temperance movement, it is 
interesting to notice, did not arise out of any national 
craving for drink or any approval! of drunkenness and 
its squalid accompaniments : in the latter, the majority 
of Englishmen sided with the reformers. It sprang 
rather from a deep-seated instinct that the ale-house 
bar was the forum of a free people, and that when 
tongues were loosened and familiars brought face to 
face in regular fellowship, tyranny and repression 
could not long flourish without a fall. It explains 
why G. K. Chesterton, the great man who wrote this 
weekly page before the present writer, out of his love 
and knowledge of the noblest social polity the 
world has yet seen, named his epic of English 
freedom ‘‘ The Flying Inn.” And when Hitler’s 
final history is written, it will be found that his 
doom was fixed on the day that the average 
company in the average English pub decided, after 
prolonged debate, that the fellow had gone too far 
and had got. to be stopped. 
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THE LORD MAYOR'S : 
A WAR MARCH IN THE SCARRED CITY. 
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SHOW, 1941: 
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THE KING TAKES THE SALUTE FROM SAILORS OF THE FREE FRENCH FORCES. 3 
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AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS MARCHING PAST BOMB-DAMAGED BUILDINGS IN THE HEART OF THE CITY. 5 
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INDIAN TROOPS WHO MARCHED AT THE HEAD OF THE EMPIRE FORCES 


























FROM OVERSEAS. 
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a ONE OF THE MANY TANKS WHICH TOOK PART IN THE PROCESSION. 
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THE LORD MAYOR, SIR JOHN LAURIE, GREETING MR. CHURCHILL AT THE MANSION 


HOUSE BEFORE THE BANQUET. 





SS ~~ 


The Lord Mayor’s Show on November 10, 1941, will ever remain notable as the 
first occasion in history where the new Lord Mayor was not part of the Show; 
instead, Sir John Laurie watched his procession pass by him as he stood taking 
the salute from the South portico of St. Paul's. Here, in the scarred but unbroken 
heart of London, passed soldiers, sailors, airmen, Empire Forces and the Free 
Forces of our allies; men and women of London's Civil Defence forces. The cheers 
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“S SOLDIERS OF FREE FRANCE (WEARING BRITISH-TYPE BATTLE-DRESS) MARCHING { 


iin 
of the watching crowd were no tribute to pageantry, for of the pageantry of other 
the acclamation was for those who marched with sombre 
here and there flanked by bomb-torn buildings. All 
were resolved that London should not have suffered in vain. At the Lord Mayor's 
banquet the Prime Minister delivered a_ stirring speech of world-wide import 
and which may well prove to be historic. 


days there was none; 


resolution through streets 





PAST THE SALUTING BASE. 5 
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R.A.F. IN RUSSIAN MUD—LOSS OF H.MLS. “COSSACK ”—U.S. MAMMOTH ’PLANE. 







WITH THE R.A.F. FIGHTER WING IN NORTHERN RUSSIA: A CORNER OF THE IMPROVISED WING COMMANDER H. H. G. RAMSBOTTOM-ISHERWOOD, COMMANDING THE R.A.F. 

LANDING-GROUND, AFTER RECENT HEAVY RAINS. ’ WING (LEFT), AND THE MEDICAL OFFICER, PICK THEIR WAY THROUGH DEEP MIRE. 
These views show how the heavy rains in Northern Russia hampered the activities of the R.A.F. | tell of heavy snowstorms and intense cold. However, it cuts both ways and there is an ever-growing 
Wing, its landing-ground being frequently water-logged and ankle deep in mud. The latest reports j{ belief that Hitler is losing his race with the Russian winter. 
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AT THE PORTSMOUTH (NEW HAMPSHIRE) NAVY YARD. THE CEREMONY, 


‘HADDOCK’ 
WATCHED BY LARGE CROWDS, WAS PERFORMED BY MRS. ALLEN, THE WIFE OF REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM HENRY ALLEN, U.S. NAVY. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO AMERICA’S UNDERSEA CRAFT: THE LAUNCHING OF THE SUBMARINE 
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sot eS aoe : AMERICA’S LATEST MAMMOTH ‘“‘ BATTLESHIP OF THE AIR”: THE “ MARS,”” WEIGHING 
67 TONS, AND CAPABLE OF FLYING NON-STOP ACROSS THE ATLANTIC AND BACK 


Just launched at the Glenn-Martin plant at Baltimore for the U.S. Navy, the “ Mars,” the largest 
flying-boat in the world, will shortly undergo its tests. Weighing 67 tons, with a two-deck hull, 
a wing-span of 200 ft., four Wright ‘“‘ Duplex Cyclone” engines developing 2000 h.p. each, the 
; aircraft is designed for high-altitude flying, and has sufficient range to enable it to cross the 
Atlantic and back non-stop, and can carry 150 soldiers with full equipment. 


4 SIGHT BOYCOTTED BY PARISIANS. GERMAN SOLDIERS GOOSE-STEPPING PAST GENERAL 
SCHAUMBURG, THE PRESENT MILITARY COMMANDER IN PARIS. 








H.M.S. “‘ COSSACK,” THE GALLANT DESTROYER, WHOSE LOSS IS ANNOUNCED, SEEN THE FUNERAL OF THE FORTY-SIX VICTIMS OF THE DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN A HUDDERS- 

WHEN RETURNING FROM HER RESCUE OF 400 BRITISH PRISONERS IN THE “ ALTMARK.” FIELD CLOTHING FACTORY ON OCTOBER 3I—BURIAL IN A COMMUNAL GRAVE. 

The “Cossack,” which figured in three historic naval actions in the war, has been Ten minutes after work began at the clothing factory in Huddersfield on October 31, flames enveloped 

sunk, announced the Admiralty on November 10. First of the “Tribal” class of 1870 tons, five floors of the building. Girls én the upper floors were trapped, and several threw themselves from 

she was little more than three years old. Her first feat was the rescue of 400 British seamen the windows, and fell to their deaths. The fire was due to a boiler bursting. Many of the victims 
“in _the “ Altmark’’; her next was in the second battle of Narvik; her third was torpedoing the were unidentifiable—mostly young girls—and by consent of their relatives, and under the auspices 


* Bismarck.” She was commanded by Captain E. L. Berthon, and survivors have been landed. of the Huddersfield Corporation, they were buried in a communal grave. 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: BRITISH AND 





RUSSIAN GENERALS MEET. 
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SUBHAS CHANDRA BUSE, THE INDIAN EXTREMIST LEADER, 
SIGNS PACT WITH AXIS. 
Bose disappeared early in the year, and is now known to be either 


in Berlin or Rome, where he has entered into a pact with the enemy 
to assist, by fifth-column activities, any German invasion of India 


in opposition to Gandhi, whom he found too moderate. He is 
44 years of age. 














A NEW AMERICAN BATTLESHIP ON THE STOCKS: 
THE 35,000-TON “* INDIANA.” 
Nearing completion is yet another American dreadnought of the 
“Washington” class. Already launched are the ‘‘ Washington,” 
“North Carolina” and ‘‘ South Dakota,’”’ and our picture shows 
the ‘“‘Indiana’’ on the stocks. Her launching is expected long 
ahead of schedule. All these ships are of 35,000 tons. 
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AMERICAN BICYCLE PARACHUTE TROOPS BOARDING 
AN AEROPLANE PRIOR TO A JUMP. 


U.S. Marine parachute troops at Lakehurst, New Jersey, recently 
made experimental jumps, equipped with bicycles in sections. The 
idea—on proving successful—would be to increase the mobility of 
paratroops landing behind enemy lines, and there are good reasons 
to suppose that they were successful. 
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OF A BOMB-SCARRED CHURCH. 


Bose, with Jawaharlal Nehru, founded the Independence League The Rev. W. H. Murray Walton, the new Vicar of Bromley, was inducted 
recently by the Bishop of Rochester. i 
of the altar among the ruins of the 700-year-old Parish Church, which 
was hit and badly damaged during the heavy raids on this country. 





KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA AS AN UNDERGRADUATE : 


NOW AT CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


King -Peter, who is now eighteen years old, is among the new 
Clare College students who went up at the start of the present 
term. His Majesty, whose courageous last-minute stand so 
surprised and infuriated the Germans, is carrying on the work of 


his own country in this country. 





A MEMBER OF BRITAIN’S DOG ARMY HAVING A MESSAGE 
TUCKED INTO HIS COLLAR. 


Here—looking a shade camera-conscious—is one of Britain’s Dog 
Army in training. Several hundred of these canine soldiers, chosen 
from 70,000 offered to the War Office, are preparing to take their 
place in the first line of defence. They are being taught to carry 
messages where a man would be unable to get through. 


The service took place on the site 





ANOTHER U.S. BATTLESHIP ; BICYCLE 


PARATROOPS ; THE DOG ARMY. 





SIR NORMAN BIRKETT, K.C., APPOINTED A_ JUSTICE 
OF THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 


INDUCTION OF THE NEW VICAR OF BROMLEY AMID THE RUINS His Majesty the King has been pleased to appoint Sir Norman 


Birkett as one of the Justices of the High Court of Justice (King’s 

Bench Division). Sir Norman, who is 58, was called to the Bar, 

Inner Temple, in 1913 and became Member for the Eastern 

Division of Nottingham in 1923. He was educated at Barrow-in- 
“Furness and Cambridge. 


THE WAR SAVINGS CHRISTMAS CARD, WHICH WILL SHORTLY 
BE AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC. 
A War Savings Christmas Card—with spaces to take 2s. 6d. and 6d. 
Savings Stamps, is being printed for the National Savings Committee, 
and will be available in two or three weeks. It will he issued free of 
charge to purchasers of Savings Stamps. Its gaily coloured design is 
the work of the well-known poster artist Frank Mason. 
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BRITISH AND RUSSIAN ARMY CHIEFS IN IRAN: 
GENERAL WAVELL WITH GENERAL NOVIKOV. 


The Prime Minister of Iran, in his recent speech, made two points 
clear: that the Treaty now being negotiated between Iran, Great 
Britain and Russia respects Iranian independence, and that it involves 
“no military accord.” The final stages of the negotiations are now 
in progress, and the parties concerned have hopes of a speedy agreement. 
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ROUGH GOING AT TOBRUK; 
ITALIAN GUNS USED BY THE BRITISH. 

















ON KITCHEN FATIGUE IN THE TOBRUK AREA: COOKS CARRYING RATIONS OVER 
VERY ROUGH GROUND AT A FORWARD POINT. THE AUSTRALIANS ARE PARTICU- 











LARLY TOUGH MEMBERS OF THE HEROIC DEFENDERS OF TOBRUK. 
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A LONG AND TIRING CLIMB AT TOBRUK: MEN OF AN AUSTRALIAN PATROL 


ON THE WAY UP TO THE TOP. 
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f AUSTRALIAN 

SOLDIERS ON THE 
LOOK-OUT: THESE 
H SENTINELS ARE 
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OF DEEP WADIS. 





PLACED ON THE TOP 
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h A CAPTURED ITALIAN GUN 
ITALIANS, NOW GUARD THE COAST 


F MADE IN GERMANY AND THEN USED BY 
£ AT TOBRUK FOR THE BRITISH GARRISON. 


~~ 





The remarkable work being done by raiding parties from Tobruk is well known 
to everyone, but it is just possible that the general public does not always realise 
how much war material is captured during these raids, nor the uses to which it, 
and booty left behind by the retreating Italians, is put. Any weapon, even if 
it is inferior to our own, is a welcome addition to those already in use by the 
-gallant defenders of Tobruk. Several Italian howitzers, as often as not made in 
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BY BRITISH TROOPS: THE GUN IS FIRED 


A 149-MM. ITALIAN HOWITZER FIRED 
SHELTER OF A TRENCH, IN CASE IT 


BY MEANS OF A ROPE FROM THE 
SHOULD EXPLODE IN THE WRONG DIRECTION! 
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A GERMAN ‘“‘STUKA”’ CHANGES HANDS: BEARING ITALIAN AND BRITISH MARKINGS, | 


IS NOW FLOWN 





MANNED BY BRITISH GUNNERS: THESE GUNS, ¢ 


iL 
H THIS *PLANE, ONE OF AN ENTIRE SQUADRON TO BE CAPTURED, 





4 BY AN R.A.F. PILOT. 


| Germany, are now doing excellent work against their original owners, and 
| captured aeroplanes frequently find their way into the ranks of the R.A.F. The 
men who defend this important sector in the Middle East have, besides the 
enemy, very rough and hilly country to contend with, but our troops are tough, 
and well able to make light of every difficulty which may arise. History is daily 
being made by the Tobruk defenders; their fame is written in the sand. 
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MEDITERRANEAN VICTORY: 
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4 BRITISH SHIPS ANNIHILATE 13 















ITALIAN. 
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H.M.S. “ AURORA”’ (5,270 TONS), COMMANDED BY CAPTAIN W. G. AGNEW, C.B. (INSET), WHO WAS ( 


, 
Se IN COMMAND OF THE OPERATION IN WHICH TEN ITALIAN SHIPS WERE SUNK. AND THREE DESTROYERS. 
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OF THE ITALIAN CONVOY, WHICH WAS ANNIHILATED WITH NO BRITISH LOSS. 
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“MARYLAND ”’ AIRC RAFT, SIMILAR TO THAT WHICH FIRST REPORTED THE PRESENCE 
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DESTROYER (H.M.S. ‘“ JERSEY’’) SIMILAR IN TYPE TO H.M.S. “ LANCE” AND 
“LIVELY,” BOTH OF WHICH PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE ACTION, 
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nM. PENELOPE,” THE SISTER-CRUISER COMMANDED BY CAPTAIN A. D. NICHOLL, AND BELONGING TO CAPTAIN AGNEW’'S SMALL BUT BRILLIANTLY SUCCESSFUL SQUADRON, 
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In a brilliant action, early on Sunday, November 9, a British naval force dealt 
the most crushing blow of the war up to date against the Axis supply line from 
Italy to Libya. Two enemy convoys, consisting of ten supply ships, were annihi- 
lated and, in addition, three Italian destroyers were sunk and one other severely 
damaged. The British intercepting force consisted of the sister-cruisers ‘ Aurora,” 
5270 tons, 6-in. guns (Captain W. G. Agnew), and “ Penelope" (Captain A. D. 
Nicholl), with two destroyers, ‘‘ Lance’ (Lieut.-Com. W. F. Northcott) and 
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“ Lively’ (Lieut..Com. W. F. E. Hussey). The squadron, under the command 
of Captain Agnew, contacted with the enemy at 1 a.m., and the action took place 
south of the naval base of Taranto. The Italian escort was composed of two 
cruisers of the “ Trento’’ class (10,000 tons, 8-in. guns) and four destroyers. 
Although heavily outnumbered, out-weighted and out-gunned by the big Italian 
cruisers, Captain Agnew’s squadron came through unscathed. Congratulated by the 
Prime Minister, Captain Agnew has since been awarded the C.B. by the King. 








E have most of us been 
expecting a major German 
offensive against the Crimea ever 
since it became evident that the 
enemy's forces which had moved 
east of the Perekop Isthmus were 
not going to be checked, but, on 
the. contrary, were continuing to 
press on eastward. Some attacks 
did follow, but my impression was that they were not 
very powerful. I need hardly discuss the various 
possible reasons for the comparatively long delay in 
launching the recent offensive, except to say that the 
need for careful preparation is in itself almost sufficient 
to account for this. The strategic importance of the 
peninsula is such that the attack was not only bound 
to be attempted, but also to be mounted with precision 
and power. The Crimea 
contains in Sevastopol 
the main base of the 
Russian Black Sea 
Fleet, and that fleet's 
command of these vast 
inland waters has been 
of immense value to 
our ally. The evacua- 
tion of the Odessa 
garrison represents 
only a minor part of 
the debt which the 
Red Army owes to the 
Red Navy. The land 
forces have been placed 
under an even deeper 
obligation to the naval 
forces by the fact that 
the Germans have 
hitherto had to march 
vast distances, at the 
cost of heavy strain, 
whereas had Germany 
controlled the Black 
Sea, they could have 
been supported and 
victualled from it. In 
such a case the enemy 
would most probably 
have been in_ the 
Caucasus by now, just 
as he would have been 
in Leningrad, and 
perhaps Moscow too, 
but for Russian sea 
power in the Baltic. 
Moreover, a German 
occupation of — the 
Crimea represented a 
sharp threat to 
Novorossisk, the 
second-best naval base 
in the Black Sea, from 
bombers established on 
the peninsula, apart 
from the possibility of 
jumping the Kertch 
Strait with the aid of 
air-borne troops. Were 
Novorossisk to become 
untenable, the Black 
Sea Fleet might have 
to withdraw to Batum, 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
FHE DRIVE TO THE CAUCASUS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 

in his favour if the Russian fighters were numerous 
and efficient enough to prevent his bombers carrying 
out their task and destroy a large proportion of his 
slow and clumsy troop-carriers. It is, as so often, 
a problem of air ascendancy which it is difficult to 
estimate. On the one hand, we know that the Red 
Air Force has almost invariably put up a good fight 
against the Luftwaffe ; on the other, the evidence is 
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back to the hills to defend 
Sevastopol, while some seem to 
have withdrawn towards Kertch. 


But there was one curious 
admission which appeared in the 
Red Star, whose war corre- 


spondent reported that there had 
been no time to prepare anything 
but sketchy fortifications on the 
Perekop Isthmus and that in consequence its defence 
had been very difficult. That we may well believe. 


A narrow passage such as the isthmus affords 
certain advantages from the point of view of 
defence, but if the defenders are left without 


and dive-bombers, 
of their position. 


protection against massed artillery 
they are likely to be blasted out 
It seems strange that the Russians did not anticipate 
this German move and 
begin the work earlier 
Perhaps, indeed, this 





This chart depicts 


magnitude. 


groups eastward. 
region ” 


region, the 





transformation of the former 
backward agrarian Russia 
Taking broadly a line west of the circles 
Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 6, are the industrial centres (whose eross 
production is shown in varying-sized circles), which have 
actually fallen into enemy hands. while those of Rostov- 
on-Don, including Stalingrad, are in grave danger. 
Other hand, as can be seen at aglance, from Yaroslav in the 
north, to Gorki, Vordnezh, to Saratov are considerable 
In the Urals is the 
and many heavy industrial centres beyond the 
teach of enemy bombers. Big expansion has also taken 
place in Western Siberia, in Central Asia, in the Baikal 
and throughout 
It has been estimated that perhaps one-half of Russia's 
industries have at present been put out of action 


Far East, 


is one of the reasons 
why a change in the 
command of the 
Southern group of 
armies was considered 
desirable. These armies 
never seem to have 
maintained the 
cohesion of those of 
the north and centre, 
though this may have 
been either 
they were 

equipped or 


into its present industrial 


On the 


“* second Baku oil 


the Caucasus. " 
because 


less well 
because 





which is not a naval 
base or even a par- Ei j See 
ticularly safe harbour 1 LENINGRAD 8 GORKI 
The deprivation of 9 KAZAN 
the Black Sea Fleet of 10 KUIBYSHEV 
its most suitable ports 
did not, however, i pr 
exhaust the benefits NSK 
which the German SMOLENSK 
High Command fore- PSKOV WGRI Ww 


saw in the capture of 
the Crimea. It seems 
almost certain that A CHART OF 
the enemy also intends OF ROUBLES. 
to penetrate to the 

Caucasus by way of the Kertch Strait, simultaneously 
pushing forward the forces which are at present held up 
in front of Rostov and further north. This is the 
shortest path to the oil and also to the interruption of 
the movement of supplies to Russia through Iran. 
Whether such an operation would prove practicable 
is not an easy question to answer. It largely depends 
upon the strength of Russian aircraft in the Caucasus. 
The German method would obviously be to launch 
terrific bombing attacks against the defences on the 
Caucasian shore, then try to establish a deep bridge- 
head by means of parachutists, backed up by troops 
landed from aircraft, and finally to push other troops 
across the strait in any craft available. The enemy 
would not start with the advantage which he enjoyed 
in Crete, where the defence had no fighter support 
and was in grave difficulties regarding supplies, and the 
narrowness of the strait would not redress the balance 


INDUSTRIAL 


RUSSIA TO WESTERN SIBERIA, 
WEST OF THE CIRCLES NOS. I, 2,4 AND 6 ARE THE “ 








SHOWING CENTRES OF 
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THE MAIN 
SCORCHED EARTH 


clear that it was dive-bombing which cleared the way 
for the enemy’s entry into the Crimea. 

According to Russian reports, the Germans prepared 
a very strong concentration of artillery, brought up 
a large number of tanks, and put in five divisions, 
this force being supported by 200 aircraft. The assault 
on the isthmus apparently lasted several days. The 
enemy is declared by our allies to have suffered heavy 
loss, and two more divisions had to be summoned from 
another part of the front before he could enlarge into 
a breach the wedge which he had driven into the 
defensive front. But the Russians do not appear to 
have offered any further resistance on the spot after 
the break-through, though whether this was due to 
lack of means or to deliberate policy it is still impossible 
to say. According to accounts reaching London, the 
latter is more probable. The enemy swept forward 


obviously unopposed, part of the Russian forces falling 





PRODUCTION, 
INDUSTRIES NOW 


the Ukrainian troo; 
have not quite the 
stiffness of those from 
other parts of Russia 
Much indeed 

‘ depends upon — the 
: grip which Marshal 

ROLOVSK & Timoshenkohas gained 

upon tie 

CHELYABINSK has recently taken over 
ie and upon the quality 

: of the reinforcements 
he has received It 
certain that 
those armies are still 
in retreat. They cannot 
possibly make a 
prolonged stand on the 
Donets, because the 
line of that river has 
already been turned by 
the enemy's advance 


GROSS PRODUCTION OF further north. It can 
ee | hope and trust, be 


taken for granted that 


forces he 


seems 





(IN MILLION ROUBLES) 


a new position ol 

@uptolo defence has been 
selected and 1s beiny 

@ 0030 built up—perhaps the 
line of the Don, exclud 

ing the great band 

above the confluence 

with the Donets. But 

QQ the situation is) now 
very dangerous, be 

cause, 1f the enemy's 

500 to L000 further eastward pro 
yress 1s not checked 

soon, the connection 


the southern 


armies and those which 


between 


1000 
to 
2000 


are defending Moscow 
will become very diffi- 
cult; German arms will 
be reaching out at 
least to the Maikop 
oilfield north of the 
Caucasus chain; and 
supplies from Iran 
will have to make 
interminable detours 
over indifferent 
Here lies, as I have time and again 
The renewed offensive 


GIVEN IN MILLIONS 
IN ENEMY OCCUPATION. 
communications. 
pointed out, the worst danger. 
against Moscow is no doubt serious, but I firmly believe 
that if Russia were to lose Moscow and hold the 
Caucasus, she would be considerably better off than 
if she were able to beat off the assault on Moscow, but 
unable to check the drive to the Caucasus. 

I turn aside for a moment to deal with a subject 
which I have hitherto treated with great caution, but 
which can now be dealt with more frankly: the move- 
ment of industrial plant to the east. It always seemed 
possible that too much talk on this subject might have 
its effect upon German bombing policy, but now that 
so much has been accomplished and the Russians have 
made official announcements about it, there is no 
further reason for silence. One who was recently in 
Russia told me that he asked a foreman of a well- 


equipped factory over which he was being shown what 
{Continued overleaf 
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THREE IMPORTANT MILITARY HIGHWAYS OVER THE CAUCASUS MOUNTAINS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHO IS PERSONALLY ACQUAINTED WITH THE Caucasus REGION. 
, Q 


pasty. 


& 


The GEOKGIAN: 
MIMTARY HiaQhway 


A RELIEF MAP, SHOWING THREE IMPORTANT ROAD COMMUNICATIONS, THE GEORGIAN, OSSETIN, AND SUKHUM MILITARY 
ROADS, PASSING OVER CAUCASIAN HEIGHTS, ROUTES FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN SUPPLIES TO RUSSIAN FORCES V/4_ IRAN. 


Our military correspondent, summarising the enemy advance in the Donets Basin 
and the Crimea, surmises that “if the Germans could reach the Maikop and 
perhaps the Grozny oilfields north of the Caucasus, seize their output for them- 
selves, cut off the supply of the rest, prevent the passage of British and American 
war material to the Russian armies further north, and perhaps prevent British 
forces moving into the Caucasus, they would think they had done enough for 
this year.” He adds, “It will take a lot of doing.”” Our artist, Captain de 
Grineau, who personally knows the Caucasus, in his relief map lays out the 


region, looking north- westwards. Crossing the mountains are three important 
military highways. First the Georgian, a .magnificent mechanised road from 
Ordzhonikidze (Vladikavkaz), a distance of 133 miles to Tiflis, crossing the Gudam 
Pass (7823 ft.) in transit; the Ossetin highway, also a fine mechanised road, 
through wild and wooded gorges, and over the Mamisson Pass (9300 ft.); and the 
Sukhum road from Mikoyan-Shakhar, joining the coast road to Batum; impassable 
for mechanised vehicles in the Klukha Pass; and a fourth, the coast road from 
Noyorossisk. All these roads are strongly fortified. 
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Continued. 





would happen if the Germans reached the place. The 
man answered without hesitation that all plans had 
been made to pick up the whole shop, pack it on to 
At the other end, prepara- 
tions had been made to receive it and set it up and,to 

Coming from a foreman, this was 
There could be nothing ‘“‘ phoney ”’ 
The man had his 


a train, and move it east. 


house the workers. 
very remarkable. 


about it, as my informant put it. 


orders and knew his 
own part, no more. 
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secrets. Yet, weighing the probabilities as carefully 
as I can, I find it hard to conceive that this campaign 
has panned out as was expected, even after making 
allowance for the friction and setbacks which the 
prudent commander takes into account, however great 
his confidence in victory. Is it to be believed that in 
the month of June, when Hitler launched his offensive, 
he foresaw that in the month of November the issue 
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victory within a month or six weeks, and he is unlikely 


to have said so without some evidence. 


It does not 


on the face of it, appear probable that the enemy 
anticipated having anything beyond mopping up and 
consolidation to carry out after the snows had begun. 
The Germans still hold the initiative and the Russians 
have never yet been able to put in a major counter- 
offensive, and have never had much more than local 


success in counter 
attacks. Behind the 











Since then, we have 
heard that some * i 
factories in Kiev 
were thus removed 
as soon as the 
menace against 
that city developed, 
and I do not doubt 
that the process has 
been continued, and 
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is still being con- 








tinued. I should 
be sorry to make 
too much of this 
Russian policy or 
to pretend that by 
these means it will 
be possible to re- 
place all that has 
been lost, but it 
seems to metocarry 
a message of hope, 
as evidence alike of 
Russian ingenuity 
and Russian deter- 
mination. 

As for the further 
German plans, it is 
not easy to say 
whether or not they 
include the passage 
of the Caucasus in 
winter, but I con- 
sider this to be 
unlikely. An 
attempt to gain a 
passage through 
Turkey is, on the 
whole, more prob- 





able, because it 
would, if successful, 
serve the double 


purpose of taking 
the Caucasus in rear 
and gaining contact 
with the British on 
the Syrian frontier. 
I believe I have 
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short-range — prod 
ding of the Moscow 
front, which is all 
that has, in my view, 
being 
lately in that sector, 
the enemy may be 
massing forces for 
one last powerful 
drive in the old 
style, and the 
danger in the south 
I have not dis 
guised. So much 
said, I return to my 
conviction that the 
German _ strategic 
plan for the whole 
campaign has mis- 
carried, and that 
the High Command 
must be acutely 
anxious as to the 
practicability of 
patching it up. 
It is in the light 
of this strong prob 
ability—as clear an 
indication as is 
likely to be gained 
in the 
circumstances of 
this campaign and 
in view of the 
taciturnity of our 
ally—that we 
should look forward 
to the future. When 
the archives cometo 
be opened I think it 
will be found that 
we have not failed 
in sacrifice or been 
wanting in imagina 
tion and generosity. 
There are certain 
fronts the undue 
weakening of which 


going on 


special 














already argued that 
if Turkey should 
hold firm and call 
the German bluff, 
she may find that 
it is empty, at all 
events, so far as 
this winter is con- 
cerned. I cannot see the German 
High Command agreeing to a 
winter campaign against Turkey, 
though no doubt it would have 
done so had Russia been already 
tottering. I should, therefore, sug- 
gest, though with some diffidence, 
that we need not expect an attack 
from the north against our forces 
and bases in the Middle East this 
year. If there is none, there will 
probably be none from the west— 
that is, from Libya—either, which 
would mean that the German and 
Italian forces in that theatre would 
lose the best campaigning season 
—though we may not intend to do 
so for our part. No; I think that 
if the Germans could reach the 
Maikop and perhaps the Grozny 
oilfields north of the Caucasus, 
seize their output for themselves, 
cut off the supply of the rest, 
prevent the passage of British 
and American material to the 
Russian armies further north, and 
perhaps prevent British forces 
moving into the Caucasus, they 
would think they had done 
enough for this year. It would 
be a great deal, but it will 
take a great deal of doing; 
for, despite all their successes, 


UNDER 


it is far from having been accomplished yet. 

People say so lightly that the Germans 
underestimated this, miscalculated here, 
appointed there, that I hesitate to join in the chorus. 
We are in the dark and in the presence of a political 
and military machine which does not readily yield its 


THREE 


was likely to prove difficult to take. 


THE PENINSULA AND STRAIT OF KERTCH, ENTRANCE TO THE TIDELESS SEA OF AZOV, WITH TAMAN 
ALSO SHOWING THE ISTHMUS FROM ARABAT TO KAFFA 


MILES IN BREADTH: 


STRONGLY DEFENDED BY SOVIET TROOPS. 


is the Kouban, a very large and swift river. 


BAY, TEN MILES 


It was reported on November 6 that the Russian troops defending Kertch had taken up positions behind Kaffa, or Theodosia, claimed by the Germans 
The isthmus protects the entrance to the strait between the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea. 
If the enemy were to cross the strait, they would find big forces opposing them on Taman Island, behind which 


Berlin radio, in a war commentary, stated that Kertch 





NOVOROSSISK, THE RUSSIAN NAVAL PORT ON THE CAUCASIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, NOW 
THREATENED WITH THE ENEMY ADVANCE INTO THE CRIMEA, 


With Sevastopol heavily bombed by Stukas and its harbourage for the Soviet Black Sea Fleet endangered, Novorossisk, 


which lies only 120 miles east of the Kertch Isthmus, is seriously threatened by bombers, 


even if the Germans 


do not cross the strait into Caucasia. Novorossisk is a fine, well-equipped port, and conducts a large export trade 
in wine, grain, and cement. It is the only convenient Russian naval base east of Sevastopol. 


would still be undecided, and that his armies would 
be standing in front of Moscow in the bitter cold and 
in heavy snowstorms, with the possibility still open 
that they would not reach its longed-for shelter and the 
certainty that a winter campaign lay before them ? 
M. Stalin has stated that Hitler counted on complete 


have 
been dis- 





as possible and 


friends for increased assistance to that end. 


ISLAND ACROSS THE STRAIT, 


ACROSS, AND 


might ruin Russia 
as well as ourselves, 
and one region, the 


Far East, which 
we are strengthen- 
ing as much in 


Russia's interests as 

in our own. But we 
must make up our minds to do 
more in the future. The first 
step must be increased production 
we have now not only to meet 
further Russian demands, but also 
to make up for gaps which arma- 
ment despatched to Russia has 
made in our own cqguipment 
Except among the wholly irre- 
sponsible and those—it ought to 
be said—who hampered their own 
country’s war effort and now 
deign to be patriotic only because 
we are Russia’s ally, the clamour 
in favour of some rash and head- 
long, if not «suicidal, action has 
largely subsided. Common logic 
was too strong for it. But there 
will be no forgiveness from the 
people of this country, or, what is 
grimmer, from fate itself, should 
we neglect our legitimate oppor- 
tunifies. M. Stalin spoke the 
other day of the necessity of a 
second front. That was a natural 
and a fair appeal, and it will be 
noted that he did not specifically 
call for a ‘‘ western front.’ There 
are other fronts. If the urgent 
need for sending material aid 
to Russia has delayed our plans 
for operating on them, we must 
see to it that the delay is as brief 


we must appeal to our American 


We have 


been granted an undreamt-of respite and unimagined 
opportunities by Germany’s attack on Russia and by 


Russia’s staunch 


resistance. 


We cannot fail to use 


them ; for if we do the chance will never come again 
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“HURRICANE” BOMBERS; “MALAYA” OFF N.Y.; DUTCH SUBMARINE’S FEAT. 





” 


THE HAWKER “ HURRICANE BOMBER: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE BOMBS IN POSITION 
UNDER THE WINGS OF THIS ASTONISHINGLY VERSATILE MACHINE. 


Further lustre is added to the name of the famous Hawker “ Hurricane” by the announcement that 
this remarkable fighter is now being used in certain cases as a single-seater bomber. mmenting in 
the “Sunday Times’’ on the extraordinary versatility of the machine, Mr. Peter Masefield, the well- 
known air expert, sayg of this new “ Hurricane” development: “ Yet, apart from the longer take-off 


run, the handling characteristics in the air are hardly influenced, and the ‘ Hurricane’ retains its 











H.M.S. ““ MALAYA" LEAVING NEW YORK HARBOUR: THE FAMOUS BATTLESHIP HAS BEEN 


REFITTING IN AMERICA UNDER FACILITIES AFFORDED BY THE U.S. GOVERNMENT. 


The United States has granted facilities to the British Government for the refitting and repairing of 
warships in her dockyards. Several ships have availed themselves recently of the permission, and 
American dockyards have seen some of ovr most famous ships. The Australian Navy Minister 
announced some time ago that the Commonwealth had accepted the suggestion that overseas ships 
should be repaired to the fullest possible extent in Australia in turn so as to relizve the United States. 








THE DUTCH SUBMARINE WHICH, OPERATING WITH THE ROYAL NAVY IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, RECENTLY SANK TWO HEAVILY-LADEN ITALIAN SHIPS, 


Units of the Dutch Fleet are operating with considerable success with the Royal Navy, and 
recently one of her Netherland Majesty’s submarines in the Mediterranean returned to port after 
sinking two heavily-laden Italian supply ships. The first of these, a 1200-ton sailing vessel, was 
on te gunfire, the second of the submarine’s successes was even more notable, in this case the 
victim being the 6000-ton Italian supply ship “Isargo.” The Isargo"’ was torpedoed. From 











UNDERNEATH THE WING OF A ““ HURRICANE”’ AIRCRAFTMEN FIT ONE OF THE 250-LB. 3OMBS 
WITH WHICH THIS FAMOUS MACHINE IS NOW STRIKING AT THE ENEMY. 


powers of manceuvre—in direct contrast with the bomb-carrying Me. 109, a much smaller aeroplane. 
Even loaded as it is with bombs, the ‘ Hurricane’ has a very high top speed. All this is a further 
design triumph for the Hawker technical staff under Sydney Camm, with whom the names of R. H. 
Chaplin and Robert Lickley deserve honourable mention.” These single-seater bombers first went 
into squadron action just over ten days ago and proved an immediate success. 





EMERGENCY RESERVOIRS FOR THE CITY: VAST WATER TANKS HAVE BEEN BUILT 
ON CERTAIN DEVASTATED AREAS IN LONDON. 


The City of London has devised a scheme whereby huge reserves of water will be always available 

in the event of further fire-bomb raids. Air attack in the past has laid waste large areas in the 

city, and demolition squads have completed the work of destruction. Instead, however, of leaving 

these areas to become so much waste space, many of them-have been levelled to a depth of several 
feet and filled with water, holding thousands of cubic gallons. 





SOME OF THE ITALIAN PRISONERS FROM THE ‘“ISARGO”’—THE SHIP SUNK 
BY THE DUTCH SUBMARINE—UNDER GUARD ON ARRIVAL AT GIBRALTAR, 


these ships the master of one of them and twenty-one of the crew were picked up and taken 
prisoner. Our pictures above show the victorious submarine, flying the Dutch flag, when she 
returned to port after her successful exploits, and the captured Italian sailors under armed guard 
on arrival at Gibraltar. As befits a maritime nation, the Dutch Navy is daily, nightly and hourly 
performing deeds worthy of the highest traditions of the sea, 
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LOOKING FOR TROUBLE: “SPITFIRES” OUT ON A CHANNEL SWEEP. 


A DOZEN “SPITFIRES’’ HEADING OUT OVER THE CHANNEL FOR OFFENSIVE ACTION AGAINST ENEMY SHIPS AND TARGETS IN OCCUPIED FRANCE. TIME AND TIME AGAIN THESE 


OFFENSIVE SWEEPS BY THE ROYAL AIR FORCE HAVE YIELDED—AS THE ENEMY WELL KNOWS-—-MAGNIFICENT RESUL 


b. SHES aie as a 





Sy 


FROM DAWN UNTIL DUSK, IN FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL, “SPITFIRE’’ SQUADRONS NOT ONLY GUARD THE SKY FOR OUR ATTACKING BOMBER CRAFT, BUT ARE EVER READY 
TO POUNCE ON ANY GERMAN FIGHTERS, OR, WITH ENGINES ROARING, DIVE SEAWARDS TO ATTACK ENEMY SHIPPING. 


‘ Aircraft of Fighter Command have carried out patrols over the Channel and Northern 
France to-day.’"’ The communiqué phrase is typical of many such, and behind it lies 
all the organisation, plotting, planning and daring of the R.A.F. Sometimes fighting 
at thousands of feet above the sea, sometimes delivering low-level attacks on enemy 
territory, the work of the Channel fighters is incessant, and a recent Air Ministry 
communiqué admirably demonstrates the variety of actions undertaken in these 


Channel and cross-Channel sweeps. The official account states: ‘‘ A wireless station and 
a number of enemy lorries were attacked this morning, and later a motor-vessel off 
Cherbourg was set on fire and a patrol ship was riddled and left listing to starboard." 
On the same day other fighters damaged three enemy bombers which were attempting 
to attack shipping, and later on an E-boat heading for Jersey was pounced upon and 
riddled by bullets and cannon-shells. 
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SYMBOLS OF BRITAIN’S NAVAL MIGHT: “KING GEORGE V.” AND “ VICTORIOUS.” 
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H.M.S. ‘KING GEORGE V."’ (35,000 TONS), FOLLOWED BY AIRCRAFT-CARRIER H.M.S. ‘“ VICTORIOUS,’’ PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE HIGH SEAS, IN THEIR NEVER-CEASING TASK OF ATTACKING 
THE ENEMY WHEREVER FOUND BY SEA AND AIR AND PROTECTING ALLIED SHIPPING. BOTH WARSHIPS TOOK PART IN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE “ BISMARCK.”’ 








ALMOST SUBMERGED BY HEAVY SEAS: “ KING GEORGE V.,’’ HER BOWS SCARCELY VISIBLE IN WAVES AND SPRAY, STEAMING FULL SPEED AHEAD, WHICH EXCEEDS 30 KNOTS. THIS GREAT 
BATTLESHIP, 739 FT. LONG, WITH TEN 14-INCH GUNS, CARRIES FOUR AIRCRAFT. SHE WAS IN AT THE DEATH OF THE “ BISMARCK.” 


These two stirring seascapes of two of Britain's latest warships, “ King George V." bows and striking against her solid bridge. ‘‘ King George V."’ is 739 ft. in length, 
and “ Victorious,” the first the latest type of battleship, armed with 14-inch guns of carries four aircraft and one catapult, is armed with ten 14-inch guns and 
new design, and the other, the latest, so far as intimated, aircraft-carrier, show them sixteen 5°5-inch guns, and carries a crew of 1500. The first intimation of her being 
battling with the waves, and giving practical proof that’ Britain rules the. seas, as both in commission was when she took Lord Halifax to America. In the chase of the 
Germans and Italians have cause to know. Especially interesting is the unusual “Bismarck "’ on May 24, ‘ King George V.,”’ carrying the flag of Admiral Sir John 
close-up of the great battleship at full speed, with seas and spray surging over her Tovey, shelled the enemy ship. The ‘* Victorious” is also pictured on pages 624 - 625. 
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H.M.S. 
“VICTORIOUS” 
AT SEA. 


H.M.S. ‘““ VICTORIOUS "’ is seen here ploughing 
the great waves of the ocean in a pic- 
ture full of movement and suggestive of immense 
power. The first intimation that this now famous 
aircraft-carrier was actually in commission was 
on May 24 last—the birth-date of Queen Victoria, 
and our Empire Day—when she played a big part 
in laying the ‘‘ Bismarck” by the heels. In 
execrable weather, contact with the German 
battleship was lost, and when restored, naval 
torpedo aircraft of ‘‘ Victorious’’ were the first 
to disable the enemy ship. Since then she is 
known to have taken part in the operations at 
Petsamo, assisting the hard-pressed Russians. A 
sister-ship of the “‘ Illustrious,”’ she is 753 ft. in 
length, 23,000 tons, with a speed of 30 knots. 
The number of ‘planes she carries is a war secret, 
but some are seen on her flight-deck, as well as 
a monoplane in the stern. 
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A NEW ADDITION TO THE BOMBER COMMAND: THE 
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AVRO “MANCHESTER.” 
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;, THE AVRO “ MANCHESTER” IN FLIGHT, A NEW TWIN-ENGINED AIRCRAFT NOW 2 Z*., "Se eel 
7 IN SERVICE WITH THE R.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND. ye ie. ve ; ZA: 
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a ro A HEAD-ON VIEW OF THE “ MANCHESTER,” THE SIZE OF WHICH MAY BE GAUGED ms i 
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OF THE PILOT’S SEAT AND THE INSTRUMENT- 
HIS POST 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW 
BOARD. THE BOME-AIMER IS SEEN COMING UP FROM 
BELOW THE PILOT. 
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IN THE CENTRE ONE OF THE CREW 





SPACIOUS FUSELAGE TOWARDS THE TAIL. 
1S AT THE FLARE-CHUTE. 


DOWN THE 

















ANOTHER SCENE IN THE INTERIOR OF A “ MANCHESTER”: THE WIRELESS 
OPERATOR IS GIVING A MESSAGE TO ONE OF THE CREW, 
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SEEN STANDING BY THEIR AIRCRAFT. 
ON THE PORT WING. ; 
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** MANCHESTER 
ENGINE 


THE CREW OF AN AVRO 
NOTE THE SIZE OF THE 





The Avro “ Manchester” is one of a number of new machines put into service 
with the R.A.F., and in this case it is the Bomber Command which has benefited. 
This large bomber is powered by two Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Vulture” engines, each 
developing 1760 h.p. While not as big as the ‘“ Halifaxes"’ and “ Stirlings,” the 
in the heavy bomber class, having a wing-span of 
and an overall length of 70ft. Its height is 19ft. 6in. So tar 


Avro machines are easily 
1 in., 


~ 90 ft. 





| a 


as defensive armament is concerned, the aircraft has an impressive array of guns, 
and power-operated gun-turrets are situated behind the tail and in the nose. In 
addition, there is another movable turret on the top of the fuselage, midway 
between the wings and tail. No details are available as to the actual performance 
of the machine, but it may’ be assumed that it carries a formidable bomb-load, and 
that its flying range is considerable. 
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THE SPLASH OF THE AERIAL TORPEDO WHICH HIT H.M.S. “NELSON.” 
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THE ENEMY TORPEDO WHICH SLIGHTLY DAMAGED H.M.S. ‘‘ NELSON ’’ WHEN CONVOYING LAST SEPTEMBER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


In view of the latest swoop of light cruisers and destroyers off Taranto, which a further number appeared, dive-bombed, and one Fiat B.R.20 released an aerial 
sank ten ships in two Italian convoys as well as sinking or damaging three enemy torpedo, which struck the “ Nelson,” but scarcely damaged her, except to reduce 
destroyers, this photograph, taken from H.M.S. ‘' Nelson,’’ recalls the last serious her rate of speed. The remarkable photograph above, now released by the Admiralty, 
attempt by the enemy to sink a British convoy. On September 27 a large convoy shows the Fiat attacking, and the splash (right) of the torpedo which hit the 
proceeding through the Mediterranean under Admiral Somerville was attacked by 33,950-ton battleship. The Fiat was shot down by our fighters and thirteen of 
five enemy bombers, one being shot down and the rest turned tail. After a lull, fourteen enemy attacking bombers were destroyed on this occasion. 
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WARTIME IMPROVISATIONS 


AND 


ADAPTATIONS: 


MOTORLESS | 
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USEFUL FOR 
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T has often been said in the past that the motor-car had no’ 
future, and that the days of leisurely travel in horse-drawn 
vehicles would return. The modern generation has always laughed 
at these croakings of an older generation and vowed that never 
again would we see on the roads the old-fashioned cabs, four-wheelers 
and carriages of our grandfathers. Wartime Paris has proved them 
both right. The motor-car has almost completely disappeared, not 


because its speed has killed it, but because it cannot survive without 
(Continued below. 
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ANOTHER KIND OF TAXI, MADE OF LIGHT 
WOOD, WITH A CANVAS HOOD: THE METER 
IS MOUNTED ON THE REIN-GUARD. 








MODEL 
COUPE DE LUXE CUT IN 
AND ADAPTED 
USE WITH A HORSE. 


“~~ THE MODERN IDEA OF A LIGHT 
MOTOR-CAR : 


CART : MADE OF WICKER- 
WORK, THIS CONVEYANCE 
} RUNS 
' ON 


sog%7": A 


NOTE THE SMALL 


WITH EXCEPTIONALLY 


EFFICACIOUS MUD-GUARDS. 


LIGHT PONY-DRAWN ‘ 


VERY SWEETLY 
ITS LARGE TYRES. 


Continued.) 
fuel, and fuel is no more. So 
once again the ring of iron-shod 
hoofs is heard on the cobble-stones 
of old Paris, and the smooth-running 
tyres slip easily over the more 
modern _ thoroughfares. Parisians 
may once again cross the roads in 
safety and breathe the pure air of 
their beautiful city uncontaminated 
by petrol fumes. The 
moderns, however, are 
right in away. Although 
they have lost their cars, 
the horse-drawn convey- 
ances have rarely the 
same aspect as_ they 
wore forty years ago. 
In an age when comfort 
is of supreme import- 
ance, that would be 


impossible; so the 
[Continued above on right, 
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FOR MOTOR-CAR ACCESSORIES FITTED 
VERY A THREE-SIDED WIND-SCREEN IS OF 
WET NIGHTS. DRIVER, 


SALOON 
NECESSITATES 


CAR: 















COMES BACK 
MODEL, 


GREAT 


DEEPLY-CURVED 


INTO 


COMPLETE WITH DRIVER AND 


VEHICLE : 
TO THE 


A HUMBLER 
COMFORT 





THE 
SUAFTS. 


LOWNESS OF 


Continued. | 

French, with their usual 
tive powers, have set them- 
selves to modify and improve 


crea 


upon what was used by 
their ancestors. Using the 
various motor-car accessories, 


such as wind-screens, brakes. 
lights, pneumatic. tyres, and 
in some cases half a body, they 
have adapted them to the use 
of the horse. Apart from these 
adaptations there are a great 
-number of new creations, such 
as the tandem-drawn taxi, an 
extremely rapid method of 
getting about, or, alternatively 
the electrically-driven two 
seater, not unlike a large bath 
chair. The Paris garage 

[Continued on righ 


ITS OWN: A TWO-SEATER 


PASSENGER, 
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OCCUPIED PARIS. 
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INSIDE DRIVE: THE HOOD IS PROVIDED WITH 
FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF DRIVER AND PASSENGERS, 
THE REINS PASS THROUGH A _ SLIT, 
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Continued . 
present an 
evening visitor. 
tired out after 
the carriages 
traordinary 
shapes. 

be really 


amazing spectacle to the 
The horses have gone, 
their day’s work, and 
are abandoned, an ex- 
jumble weird - looking 
Should the visitor, however, 
interested, he would find 
amongst these phantoms of the past 
nothing that is not really practical, 
and in some cases a definite improve- 
ment on many of the latest motor-cars. 
It is understandable that the motor 
should have given so much to these 
new horse-drawn vehicles, but is it 
any harder to believe that when the 
car reappears it will perhaps find in- 
Spiration in the lines and accessories 
of these present-day Paris models ? 


of 





CARRIAGE : 
BUT 


SMALL 
UNCHANGED, 
THE LIGHTS ARE FED FROM A CYLINDER OF COMPRESSED GAS, 


USED ON A 
HAND-BRAKE ARE 


MOTOR-CAR ACCESSORIES 
THE SEAT, WHEELS AND 





WINDOWS 













WHILST 


THE PARIS VERSION OF THE LONDON 
HANSOM CAB: NOT UNLIKE THE 
CABRIOLET OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, BUT WITH PNEUMATIC 
TYRES AND OTHER MODERN CON- +t 

VENIENCES. 


AN INGENIOUS REMODELLING OF A SALOON CAR: THE DRIVER CAN SNATCH 
LEANING UP AGAINST THE ROOF. 


HIS FORTY WINKS BY 





A DYNAMO FIXED 
OLD-FASHIONED CAB: 
HUB OF THE 


JINDER THE 
CHAINS CONNECT IT 
WHEDBL. 


SPRING 












THE CAB’S BRAKES IN DETAIL: 
THE DRIVER HAS A PEDAL BY HIS 
FOOT, WHICH IS CONNECTED BY 
SUPPLE LEADS TO THE VERY 
EFFICIENT BRAKE. 





A TANDEM-TAXI PASSES A HORSE- 
DRAWN “BUS”: THESE BICYCLE- 
TAXIS MAKE THEIR JOURNEYS AT 
RECORD SPEED. THE CHAIRS 
° STANDING SIDE BY SIDE IN THE 
‘*“ Bus’? AND HELD IN PLACE BY 
A STRAP LEND A SOMEWHAT COMIC 
TOUCH. 
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UNDER THE SEAT OF AN OLD FOUR-WHEELER : 

A MODERN TYPE OF BATTERY, WITH BUTTON 

SWITCHES WHICH TURN ON THE FRONT AND 
REAR LIGHTS. 
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THE NEWS: PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF 


PEOPLE IN 
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MR. SABURU KURUSU. 
The Japanese Government has sent 
Mr. Saburu Kurusu as special envoy 
to the United States. Former Am- 
bassador to Germany, Mr. Kurusu is 
taking with him a Government- 
approved formula regarding a settle- 
ment of Japanese-American problems. 


As a journalist and war correspondent 
of outstanding merit, Mr. Nevinson 
was in the thick of every serious 


trouble from 


1897 onwards. He 


wrote for many newspapers, and was 
the author of numerous books. He 


died on November 9. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL VICTOR ODLUM. 
General Odlum, up to the present 
time commanding the 2nd Canadian 
Division in Great Britain, has been 
appointed Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in Australia. He has served 
in three wars; mentioned seven times 
in dispatches between 1915-18. 
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MR. BERTRAND WATSON. 
Mr. Watson, a Lambeth Court 
magistrate, has been appointed to 
Bow Street. He has been at Lam- 
beth for three and a half years, and 
was previously at the North London 
Court and the Clerkenwell Court. 

He is sixty-three years of age. 


SIR ARTHUR W. HILL, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Sir William Hill, director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens since 1922, was 
killed in a riding accident on Novem- 
ber 3. The particular branch of 
study in which he was most interested 
was plant morphology, on which he 
published numerous papers. 


KING GEORGE OF GREECE RECEIVES AN HONORARY 
DEGREE AT KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Lord Baldwin, Chancellor of Cambridge University, recently 

conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. on the King of the 

Hellenes. The ceremony took place in the Senate House. 

Afterwards his Majesty received, in the Old Schools, a depu- 

tation from the Greek students resident in Cambridge and 
other Enelish Universities. 


NEW PRIME MINISTER. 
Mr. Curtin, who took office on 
October 7, 1941, is Australia’s 
new Prime Minister. He was 
born in 1885, and after leaving 
school at the age of twelve, 

successively a printer's 
** devil,” factory worker, trades’ 
union secretary, and journalist. 
First entered Parliament in 1928, 
and for the last six years has 


. been Leader of the Opposition. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER, 


ye 
: MR. CHURCHILL IN HULL: 
PAGE, 
“ At the end all will be well for us in our island.” 


people of Hull when he visited that town recently with Sir Earle Page. 


ACCOMPANIED BY SIR EARLE 
AUSTRALIA’S REPRESENTATIVE TO BRITAIN, MADE A TOUR OF THE TOWN. 
Mr. Churchill spoke these words to the 


They saw dockers 


at work in the harbour, and inspected Civil Defence units: Everywhere they were cheered 
by ereat crowds as they slowly made their way through the devastated areas. Mr. Churchill 
spoke at a luncheon to celebrate the 500th anniversary of the sheriffdom of Hull. 
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MR. FRANK PICK, LONDON’S 
TRAFFIC CHIEF. 
Mr. Pick, vice-chairman of the 
London Passenger Transport 
Board, until his retirement last 
year, died suddenly on Novem- 
ber 7, at the age of sixty-two. 
Coming to London in 1906, 
he started building up the 
"bus route system. One of his 
greatest achievements was the 
planning of the evacuation of 
children from London. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S DAUGHTER JOINS THE 
W.A.A.F.: SARAH CHURCHILL IN UNIFORM, 


Sarah Churchill (Mrs. Vic Oliver), known to thousands of 

theatre and film fans, has given up her extremely lucrative 

career to join the W.A.A.F.s. Sarah Churchill is the Prime 

Minister and Mrs. Churchill’s second daughter, the eldest 

being Mrs, Duncan Sandys, and the youngest Mary, who 
has recently joined the A.T.S. 
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JCHESS OF KENT AT THE EXHIBITION OF WAR-DISABLED 
ES, OPENED AT LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS. 


accompanied by the Duchess of Kent, has visited the Ex-Serviceren’s 


Queen, 
Industries Exhibition held at !22, Brompton Road. She took great interest in the exhibits, and 


made a number of purchases, some of which needed coupons. 


She greeted many of the disabled 


men, whom she remembered from previous years, and found that the foreman had served in the 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, of which she is Colonel-in-Chief. 
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THE PEACE OF OTHER DAYS: A SELECTION OF VICTORIAN PICTURES. 


‘““SCENE IN THE STRAND AT NIGHT." 
By W. Testas. 


“FOUR LADIES IN A REGENCY ROOM." 
By George Arnald, A.R.A. 


ats 


‘‘MOTHER AND THREE CHILDREN."’ 
By William Henry Knight. 
“THE WIG-MAKER’S 
APPRENTICE.”’ “MR. AND MRS. BARLOW IN THEIR HOME NEAR IPSWICH.”’ 
By William Henry Hunt. Artist Unknown. 
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“THE VACANT CHAIR."’ “TWO LADIES AND A GENTLEMAN ON HORSEBACK.”’ 
Artist Unknown. Attributed to H. B. Chalon: 
Victorian painting, like Victorian life for the most part, held qualities of quietude before the black-out was instituted, and ‘‘ The Vacant Chair,” by an unknown artist, 
and solidity typical of that self-complacent era, and something of the static atmo- bridges the years between one epoch and another, since the chair perhaps was the 
sphere of those past days is illustrated in the pictures reproduced on this page, and fireside favourite of a soldier who fell in the Crimean War. A husband and wife 
selected from an exhibition of Victorian and Nineteenth-Century Pictures now on view in their Ipswich home, a mother with her three children, four (rather self-conscious) 
at the Leicester Galleries, London. The picture by Testas of a ‘‘ Scene in the Strand ladies in a Regency room—here are visions of an earlier, gentler age, and even the 
at Night’’ provides a comparison far less startling than would have been the case horses in another picture seem to have caught something of the tranquillity of their time. 
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“MEMORIES OF VICTORIAN OXFORD.” By SIR CHARLES OMAN.* 





aie ARCUS TULLIUS CICERO,’ I began, ‘ was 

born at. Arpinum on January 3rd, 106.’ 
‘No; never,’ cried my tutor, ‘under any circum- 
stances, begin an essay like that.’ ’’ Sir Charles Oman, 
who quotes the passage, was the tutor in question and 
Mr. Arthur Waugh the pupil. But as Sir Charles’s 
own delightful volume itself opens with the words, 
** Though I was born at Mozufferpore in Bahar on 
12th January, 1860,”’ I may myself pardonably open 





CHARLES OMAN, THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MEMORIES OF VICTORIAN 
OXFORD,” AGED FOURTEEN: HE WAS AT WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE AT THE TIME THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 


Sir Charles Oman says of himself at that age, “I believe I was one 

of the most untidy of the class, my stiff, curly hair usually far too 

long, my unbrushed gown often far too rt.” He was in college 

from 1872 to 1878, when, at the age of eighteen, he entered New 

College, Oxford, and started his long and distinguished association 
with that University. 


by recording the fact. Elsewhere I notice further 
monitions. ‘‘I may add,’ says Sir Charles, ‘‘ that 
I was a conscientious reviewer: I always read the 
volume send me [misprint—-vreviewer ! ], and never failed 
to give a concise account of its 
contents—good or bad. I wish 
that all reviewers of my own 
books had treated me as well. 
But oft-times they have sinned in 
one of two ways. Sometimes 
they have obviously not looked 
through the volume, but have 
written down some remarks of 
their own on the person or 
period in question, without much 
reference to the book before 
them. Orelse they have devoted 
themselves to a careful collection 
of all misprints, misplaced com- 
mas, or insufficiencies in the 


index.” Reviewing books 
without properly reading or 
exhibiting them is certainly 


wicked ; but in due proportion 
the pointing out of minor errors, 
not necessarily in malice, should 
be useful. To take this very 
instance, Sir Charles’s own book 
(should the reviewers do their 
duty, the public show sense, and 
the publishers possess the neces- 
sary paper) may well go into a 
second edition almost at once. 
I don’t know that the index 
needs expansion. It is an 
adequate and even agreeable 
index. Such entries as 

American publishers, strange 

morals of, 156 
Cesar, Julius, my dislike for, 163 
Syphon, the, a curious missile, 175 





*“*Memories of Victorian Oxford.” 
Iijustrated. 


By Sir Charles Oman. 
(Methuen ; 15s.) 








COSMO LANG (NOW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY), W. E. 
(LATER THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY), 


Charles Oman was elected Librarian of the Union in 1882, 
speeches delivered at Thursday evening debates.’ 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


suggest, by their lively phraseology, that Sir Charles 
compiled his own index. But a few slips of mind, 
pen or printer are almost inevitable in a book; and 
I do not see how Sir Charles can be anything but 
assisted if I point out, for instance, that he misquotes 
J. K. Stephen on Wordsworth, and that in spelling the 
painter’s name ‘‘ Maddox Browne’”’ he commits two 
errors in two words. 

It is not easy to give an idea of the fulness of this 
book, though it is easy, and correct, to say that it is 
delightful reading all through. Sir Charles says more 
about other people than he says about himself, and 
makes no attempt to do more than indicate many of 
his activities. He has written many books, but says 
little about them ; he was sixteen years in Parliament 
and just mentions the fact ; he has travelled widely, 
but the few glimpses he gives us of his journeys merely 
make us wish for more; he has been not merely a don 
and a Professor of History, but a numismatist, a 
psychical researcher, an archeologist, a naturalist, 
and almost everything except an athlete, a sportsman 
or a soldier—though he can claim to have been under 
fire in insurrections and revolutions, not at Oxford. 
But Oxford is his theme. He does not confine himself 
to it with too Spartan a severity. He allows himself 
an appendix on the numerous and versatile offshoots 
and connections of his original Orcadian stock. He 
gives us bright pictures of childhood in various places, 
including Cheltenham in its leafy and curry-sprinkled 
prime, when it was known as Asia Minor. And he has 
several chapters on Winchester in the ’seventies, a hard 
place where, in his first year, the brutality of the 
prefects was so appalling that there had to be a 
thorough reform. But at eighteen he passed into 
New College as top Wykehamical Scholar, and, as he 
has kept every term at Oxford from 1878 to 1941, he 
has no need to digress. Sometimes this ngorous term- 
keeping must have been difficult ; as he says, ‘‘ when 
at war-work in the Foreign Office in 1914-18, I managed 
my statutory residence and lecturing by a sort of 
tour de force.’’ Oxford was his home, and he managed. 
Not since the early years was it New College. New 
College, perhaps, he thinks, finding him too much of 
a Conservative, did not give him a Fellowship. He 
toyed with the idea of the Civil Service and took an 
examination, successfully, as a precaution. To the 
Bar he was not inclined, as he could not bear the idea 
of fighting for a client who deserved to lose. All 
doubts were solved when All Souls, still haunted by 
dim eccentrics from the era of Founder’s Kin Life 
Fellowships, admitted him to its sodality ; he settled 
down to a life of teaching, writing and generally 
enjoying himself. 

His work he has always enjoyed and, like this 
book, it shows it. I remember when I was at school 





THE COMMITTEE OF THE OXFORD UNION SOCIETY, 1883: THE MEMBERS, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE: 


HALFORD MACKINDER, C. 
J. BRUCE-WILLIAMSON. 


MALLET, 


to preside over an assembly of undergraduates. 


([Mustrations reproduced from “ Memories of Victorian Oxford” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Methuen and Co. Ltd.) 


coming across a slight volume of his called ‘‘ Seven, 
Roman Statesmen.’ It contained the story of how 
Crassus the Triumvir amassed a great fortune (for 
Romans were quite as resourceful as our modern 


BOWEN, CHARLES OMAN, 


“as a result,” he tells us, “of a good many Conservative 
’ Sir Charles never stood for the Presidency of the Club, for the very 
good reason that he was elected to a Fellowship in 1883, and it was not in those days considered suitable for a “don” 








progressive financiers) by running a fire-brigade. The 
brigade turned up in front of a burning building; an 
offer was made to put it out provided Crassus was sold 
the property for a low price ; if there were hesitation, 
the fire spread and the price came down—a process 
easily comprehensible to a people brought up on the 
legend of the Sibylline books. The story appealed so 


much to me, and was told so racily, that I said to 
myself, “‘ I must read some more of this man’s books.”’ 
And here am I doing it forty years after. 





THE AUTHOR AS HE IS TO-DAY: SIR CHARLES OMAN, AGED 
EIGHTY, “ AS THE LAST SURVIVOR AMONG OXFORD RESIDENTS 
OF A GENERATION THAT HAS PASSED AWAY.” 


Sir Charles has seen more of University life—particularly in the 
Victorian Era—than any living man, and he has kept every 
term from 1878 to 1941. His interests have always been many 
and varied, and his friendships notable. He has written many 
ks, and was in 1905 one of the first members to be elected 

to the British Academy. 


Sir Charles has a sunny nature. Dislikes he 
certainly has had ; Jowett he describes as “‘ less of a 
scholar than he fancied himself to be, a ruthless seeker 
after notoriety for himself and his college, a cultivator 
of the great and a deliberate 
poseur."’ Walter Pater’s repute 
he could not understand, and 
his conversation he could not 
stand. The whole race of 
University ‘‘reformers’’ has been 
(and how many readers will agree 
with him!) anathema to him. 

It has been partly, he thinks, 
“a desire to sweep away exist- 
ing institutions, not because 
they were superannuated, but 
because they were old-fashioned, 
and belonged to the ancient 
traditions of the University,” 
which has led to “ the modern 
University, with its plethora of 
Honours, Schools and new 
degrees, its enterprising and 
advertising finance, and _ its 
enormous proportion of women 
students, whose colleges con- 
tribute so many hearers at the 
lectures of the staffs of the old 
academic foundations, but so few 
teachers to whom any male un- 
dergraduates go for instruction.” 


But, however vigorous his 
LORD CRANBORNE ee ‘Age 
piles criticism, it is always good- 
MICHAEL SADLER, AND 
tempered. 
There are swarms of good 
stories and personal sketches. 


Anybody whose business takes 
him just now to either Uni- 
versity, and who quails before 
the streets and quadrangles which pullulate with 
hordes of Soldiers, Civil Servants, Medes, Parthians 
and Elamites, will find a relief if he takes this book to 
bed with him and recovers what seems a lost Paradise. 
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COLLECT YOUR WASTE PAPER : WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS : 
EVERY SCRAP IS NEEDED URGENTLY. HOLT VILLAGE HOLDS THE RECORD. 
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MRS. HENLEY WITH HER DONKEY-CART: MR. AND MRS. 
HENLEY WERE THE ORIGINAL COLLECTORS OF WASTE. 


LOADING THE CONTRACTOR’S VAN AT “ THE COURT,” 
HOLT: THE VAN CALLS EVERY SIX. WEEKS. 


WASTE PAPER ON THE WAY TO LADY CECILIE GOFF’S 
HOUSE, HOLT: WILLING HANDS PUSH A _ LARGE LOAD, 
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SORTING THE WASTE INTO THE VARIOUS BUNDLES: 
A GREAT HELP TO THE PAPER FACTORIES, 








LADY CECILIE GOFF AND MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S Pe | HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CALL: LADY CECILIE GOFF 


COLLECTING WASTE PAPER FROM MRS. DRIVER. 








CO-OPERATIVE GUILD: CHECKING OVER THE SACKS. 
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fore Holt, a small village in Wiltshire, has set up a record for waste paper, realising householders each week, taken to a centre and sorted 
with how essential it is in the making of munitions. The method evol¥ed by Lady | there it is removed to the mills by a contractor who calls every six weeks. By 
i Cecilie Goff and her recently-formed Women's Co-operative Guild is a wonderful | this means the mills obtain a steady supply of waste paper for conversion into 
example of efficiency and thoroughness. The paper is collected from the munitions and other things immediately necessary to our war effort. 





into various classes. From 
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We walking round the garden of a friend of 

mine the other day, we came on a fine range of 
jerusalem artichokes, and he was not a little surprised 
when I told him they were very nearly related to the sun- 
flower and both were members of the genus Helianthus. 
But his failure to realise this was easily explained, for 
the Jerusalem artichoke very’Seldom produces flowers. 
Only once have I seen it, and that was years ago in the 
garden of my old friend Sir Arthur Woodward. The 
likeness between the flower-head of the sun-flower and 
that of the Jerusalem artichoke is a closesone. This 
name, by the way, has nothing to do with the 
Jerusalem of the Scriptures, but is a corruption of the 
Italian girasole, a sun-flower. 

The interest of these two plants, however, does not 
end with their floral likeness, for both are brought 
within the scope of “economic botany,’’ inasmuch as 
the seeds of the sun-flower yield a valuable oil, as well 
as food for poultry and the occupants of the aviary ; 
to say nothing of the splendour they add to the 





THE FLOWER OF THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE 


flower-garden. The Jerusalem arti- 
choke, on the other hard, as I have 
said, rarely gladdens us with its 
flowers, and will mever produce seeds. 
Having doubts about the truth of 
statements to that eifect which I had 
seen, I searched among my books for 
confirmation, and found none. At 
length, in desperation, I made an 
appeal to the highest authority I could 
think of, the ‘‘ Royal Seed Nurseries ”’ 
at Reading, which all gardeners know 
As a result, I was referred 
to experiments made by Professor J. 
W. Crow at the Canadian Agricultural 
College, Ontario. These were carried 
out on plants grown under glass to give 
them as long a season as possible. But 
though they produced magnificent 
crops of tubers, and blossomed freely— 
on stems 12 ft. high—not one of 
these flowers produced even a single 
seed. This is indeed a remarkable 
fact, inasmuch as since the time when 
it first came under cultivation, in the 


so well. 


seventeenth century, its propagation 3. THE TUBERS OF THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE: THIS VEGETABLE DEPENDS ENTIRELY ON 
ITS TUBERS FOR ITS REPRODUCTION ; AN UNCOMMON OCCURRENCE IN PLANT LIFE. 
The name given to this plant is not, as one might imagine, from the Jerusalem of the Scriptures, but 
is merely a corruption of the Italian ¢irasole, a sun-flower. It has been under cultivation since the 
seventeenth century, and in most soils will produce a prolific crop of excellent tubers. 


has depended entirely on the use of 
tubers. This is almost true of the 
potato, a plant with an entirely different 
ancestry. But the potato flowers 
freely, if allowed to do so, and produces fertile 
seeds, from which, by inter-crossing, new varieties 
are obtained. Students of heredity might profitably 
direct their attention to these two types. It 
would be a change from ‘ Mendelism,”’ which 
has not yet justified the great hopes which it first 
aroused. 

Opinions differ: many regard the Jerusalem arti- 
choke as a delicacy, but others consider it worthless! 
But these contemptuous critics do not deserve the 
good things which our gardens produce for us to 


SUN-FLOWERS 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” 


(HELIANTAUS 
A STRIKING RESEMBLANCE TO THE SUN-FLOWER MAY BE NOTED. 
Opinions differ as to the country of origin of the Jerusalem artichoke, some authorities 


suggesting North America, whilst Others say the West Indies are more likely. An interesting 
feature of this rarely seen flower is that, for some unknown reason, it never produces seeds. 
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eat, and here is a case in point. Merely boiled, like 
potatoes, they are certainly disappointing. 

There seems to be a strange divergence of opinion 
as to the country of origin of the artichoke. Most 
authorities tell us that this was North America. The 
late Professor Vines, on the other hand, and he had 
an encyclopedic knowledge of botany, definitely 
stated that its home country was the West Indies. 
The impossibility of obtaining seeds from plants 
grown either in North America or in Europe may 
be due to the fact that only under the climatic 
conditions of the West Indies can fertile seed be 
produced. Or; perchance, here only live the 
particular species of insect needed to effect 
fertilisation. 

A much higher value seems to be placed on 
the globe artichoke (Cynara scolymus) as a 
vegetable. But here only a part of the flower- 
head is eaten, as I shall show presently. For 
the moment, let me speak of the plant as seen 
growing in the garden. To 
begin with, it has a very 
marked likeness to a thistle 
owing to its flower-head, as 
will be seen in Fig. 2, and 
it is for the sake of the 
thick, imbricating bracts of 
the full-grown flower-head 
that the plant is grown. The 
flowers of the small lateral 
heads growing from the 
main stem are often eaten 
raw, as in Italy, or cooked 
as artichauts frits. What 
are known as chards are the 
blanched summer growth of 
globe artichokes. It will be 
worth remembering, by 
those who grow this plant, 
that its native land is 
Northern Africa, along the 
sandy sea-shores, hence 
wood-ashes and sea-weeds, 
for the sake of their saline 
deposits, are valuable 
manures. 

Very nearly related to 
the globe artichoke is the 
cardoon, Cynara cardun- 
culus. Its, I am assured, 


TUBEROSUS) : 


a very stately plant when allowed to produce flowers, 
but it has not yet been my good fortune to see either 
the growing plant, or the flower-head, which, however, 
I should imagine does not differ much from that of 
the more commonly cultivated globe artichoke. The 
stalks of the inner leaves are stewed, and are also used 
for soups and salads during autumn and winter, while 
the dried flowers possess the property of coagulating 
milk, and is used for this purpose in France. 

The globe artichoke affords us a striking example 
of the inexplicable way in which plants by no means 





AND ARTICHOKES. 


‘* The Courtship of Animals,’”’ ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 
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easy to grow under cultivation will, when they manage 
to escape from supervision, run wild and break out into 
a riotous growth, sweeping away the natural wild 
occupants of the soil, and this in areas far remote from 
their country of origin. In an unfortunate moment, 
some settler in the Pampas, hungering for artichokes, 
introduced the globe artichoke into the garden of his 
exile. Then, thoughtlessly, perhaps in “ clearing up,” 


threw some of the creeping root-stock over his fence, 


al . 
a* 


THE GLOBE ARTICHOKE (CYNARA SCOLYMUS) IN BLOOM 
THIS SUCCULENT PLANT, WHOSE FLOWER-HEAD IS NOT UNLIKI 
THAT OF A THISTLE, IS MUCH APPRECIATED BY THE GOURMET 


Originating in Northern Africa, where it grows along the sea shores 
this plant is widely cultivated in Europe for the large, fleshy bracts 


surrounding the base of the flower-head, although 
in some countries the flowers of the small latera 
heads growing from the main stem are also eater 


or it may have crept out under the 
fence. At any rate, finding an unusually 
generous soil, it increased and multi- 
plied rapidly, so that in a few years 
it had spread over large areas of the 
country, forming an _ impenetrable 
jungle! But though it seems to flower 
freely, I can find no record as to 
whether seed is ever produced. 

A similar instance of this kind is 
furnished by the Canadian water-weed 
Elodea canadensis, which first attracted 
notice in Great Britain in 1817. But 
it was rare up to 1848. After this date, 
however, for some mysterious reason, 
it spread throughout the rivers, canals 
and ponds of the Midland counties with 
amazing rapidity. What incentive was 
there for this quickening ? And here 
again, no seeds are produced, for only 
female flowers are ever developed. Its 
multiplication is brought about solely 
by the breaking-up of the plant into 
fragments, each fragment growing into 
a separate plant. I have been unable to 
discover whether, in its native Canadian 
rivers, male plants are borne. 

Will the ‘‘ genetecists ’’—the men 
of Science who concern themselves with the breeding 
of plants and animals—ever discover why some groups 
of plants are so much more vigorous than others in the 
number of species and varieties to which they give rise ; 
and why, in turn, some of these species ‘‘ break out ”’ 
into such diverse types? The sun-flower and artichoke 
are especially interesting in this connection. The nearly 
related dahlia, chrysanthemum, “ everlasting ’’ flowers 
and marigolds are bewildering in their numbers, and 
amazing in the size, shape, and coloration of their 
flowers, far surpassing their wild parent plants. 
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NOVEMBER NIGHT SKIES: SATURN AND URANUS NEAREST TO EARTH. 


Drawn ry G. F. Morre ty, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 


SATURN, NOW HIGH IN THE NIGHT SKY, AS HE APPZARS SEEN THROUGH A POWERFUL TELESCOPE. HE WILL BE NEAREST TO EARTH AT A DISTANCE OF ABOUT 758,000,000 MILES ON 
NOVEMBER 17. IN THE UPPER LEFT-HAND CORNER URANUS, THE GREENISH PLANET, APPROACHES CLOSEST TO EARTH ON NOVEMBER 21. 


HE beautiful ringed 

world of Saturn and 
the weird planet Uranus 
now approach their 
nearest to us, and, in 
fact, nearer than they 
have been for many 
years, Saturn being 
nearest on November 17, 
about 758,000,000 miles 
away ; while Uranus will 
be, on November 21, 
about 1,720,000,000 
miles distant. Moreover, 
they appear closer to each 
other than they have been 
since June 1897, and are 
now approaching con- 
junction which occurs at 
intervals of about every 
45 years. The present 
singular position of Sat- 
urn and Uranus relative 
to the Earth only occurs 
at intervals of thousands 
of years, while relative 
to the starry host round 
about, t# will never recur. 
During the next few 
weeks Saturn and 
Uranus will be easy to 
identify by means of the 
accompanying view of 
the south-east sky, which 
extends from the bril- 
liant and unmistakable 
Jupiter on the left to 
the equally obvious Mars 
on the right. Uranus, however, although a world some sixty times greater than our 
own, is only just perceptible to fhe naked eye as a faint star, and so is best observed 
through field glasses, in the absence of a telescope. As the view-point of, the glasses 
will take in both Saturn and Uranus, the latter may be readily identified, being 
almost in line with the two stars numbered 13 and 14, which appear about as bright 
as Uranus. As Uranus is apparently travelling toward these stars and will appear 
to pass very near them during the middle of December, much added interest and 
sure identification of the planet will result. Very few people, except astronomers, 
have ever seen Uranus, and now this unusual occasion provides an _ excellent 
opportunity. Uranus, with a diameter of 30,900 miles, would appear nearly fifteen 


A NIGHT VIEW OF THE NOVEMBER SKY. SATURN, THE RED PLANET, IS SEEN CENTRE ; URANUS, GREENISH, NEARLY IN LINE 
WITH THE STARS NUMBERED 13 AND 14; IN THE SOUTH-EAST SKY IS JUPITER, AND ON THE RIGHT, MARS. 


times wider than our 
Moon, were he as near; 
and presents a weird 
greenish hue,with rapidly 
revolving belts of cloud 
which, unlike our Moon, 
change from hour to 
hour. Could we see 
Uranus with the naked 
eye as he appears in 
powerful telescopes, he 
would seemingly look 
as shown in the above 
picture. There, in the 
upper left-hand corner, 
Urgnus is shown with 
his four moons, in com- 
pany with Saturn, as he 
would appear at the 
present time were the 
unaided eye equal to a 
powerful telescope. A 
most singular feature 
may be noted: that the 
almost vertical cloud- 
belts indicate that 
Uranus rotates almost 
from north to south, in- 
stead of from west to 
east like the other 
planets of the Solar 
System. Wh» this 
should be so consti- 
tutes another mystery, 
but circumstantial 
evidence suggests that 
the planet must have 
been turned over by 
some terrific force. This inference is confirmed by the singular circumstance that the 
moons of Uranus also share this direction of motion by revolving round him from 
north to south at almost exactly the same angle as Uranus rotates. Saturn, with 
his unique Ring System of moonlets, is presented in the same picture with Uranus 
and on the same proportionate scale as they both appear at present, bearing in mind 
that Uranus, though appearing so near to Saturn, is nearly 1,000,000,000 miles 
further away, Saturn being actually nearer to us than to Uranus; nevertheless, over 
that vast space the gravitational .effect of Saturn is sufficient to pull the great world 
of Uranus some thousands of miles out of place, and even our little world is not 
where it would be if Saturn were not where he is. 
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S 4 ye : aN G REEK valour 
and endur- 
ance in the new struggle against barbarian tyranny have 
proved that the ancient spirit is not dead. All that Greece 
has done and suffered in the cause of freedom, of which 
Mr. Churchill reminded us recently on the first anniversary 
of the Italian invasion, would in itself justify a revival of 
interest in her warlike achievements, and her basic con- 
tributions to literature, art, and philosophy, over two 
thousand years ago. The supreme importance and origin- 
ality of those contributions is made clear in Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s presidential address to the Classical Associa- 
tion, latelv issued in pamphlet form—‘* Tue CLassics AND 
NATIONAL LiFe ” (Oxford University Press ; 8d.)—in which 
he urges a wider study of Greek writers, not only in schools 
and universities, but by the adult non-classical reader 
through translations. Sir Richard recalls that Hellenism 
lies at the root of European culture. “‘ It is almost true,” 
he writes, * to say that Plato raises the chief problems of 
politics and life and gives the right answer to most... . 
An American scholar, brought up in his own country on 
sociology, once told me that he never 
realised what it was all about till he 
read Plato.” 


How far the Greeks of to-day 
are lineally akin to the victors of 
Salamis, Marathon and Platza, or to 
the poets and thinkers of the Athenian 
Golden Age, is discussed in “A SHORT 
History OF MODERN GREECE.” 1821- 
1940. By Edward S. Forster, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Sheffield. 
With 5 Maps (Methuen; 12s. 6d.). 
During the last war, the author served 
as an Intelligence Officer with our 
forces at Salonika, and later in 
Constantinople, but he had first 
visited Greece in 1900, and has since 
travelled extensively there and else- 
where in the Balkans, as well as in 
Turkey. For two years he was on 
the staff of the British School of 
Archzology in Athens. 


Professor Forster’s concise book 
is admirably suited to the require- 
ments of the general reader. Part I. 
traces the history of Greece from 
the War of Independence and the 
foundation of the Monarchy down to 
1914. Part II. describes, from first- 
hand knowledge, events in Greece 
during that war. Part III. carries on 
the story from the Armistice to Italy’s 
unprovoked aggression a year ago. 
Adhering to his original purpose, the 
author stops at this point. He does 
not describe the Greek victories in 
detail, nor the subsequent German invasion and 
the British campaign. That is a subject which 
deserves a separate volume. Like the quarrel- 
some city-states of ancient Greece, the Balkan 
countries owe their plight to a failure in co- 
operation, and the present book, in its account 
of their various futile efforts to patch up their 
squabbles and jealousies, so as to present a 
united front against a common aggressor, shows 
the reasons for that unfortunate failure. 


The concluding chapter on the Greeks of 
to-day provides the best opportunities for the 
author’s personal impressions and amusing 
incidents of travel. He gives a sprightly sketch 
of the Greek character, with its patriotic sense 
of nationality, retained by emigrants wherever 
they go, its love of politics, hospitality to 
strangers, and insatiable curiosity. Here, too, 
he touches on the question mentioned above. 

Now,” he writes, “that the British and 
Greeks have been fighting side by side, we, as 
well as they, like to recall the military glories 
of Ancient Greece . . . and to claim that our 
allies are representatives of the nation which 
invented the arts of peace and war and laid 
the foundations of modern literature and 
science. ... A study of the history, language, 
customs, and characteristics of the Greeks 
tends to confirm the belief that their claim 
to Hellenic descent has at least a considerable 
basis of truth. ... The fact that one of the 


Plato and the New Testament, is still a living 
speech is surely one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in the history of philology. It has 
naturally undergone changes, but . . . the difference between 
Homeric and modern Greek is no greater than that between 
Middle English and the English of to-day.... Anyone 
acquainted with classical Greek can read a leading article 
in the Greek Press.” 


Finally, Professor Forster prophesies a great future for 
the Greeks ‘ when the principles of national independence, 
in defence of which they have dared to oppose Axis aggres- 
sion, are restored in Europe.” On that day we shall be 
proud of our share in their struggle, and of the promised 
monument (spoken of by the exiled Greek Premier), to 
British and Empire troops who fought for Greece and will 
be numbered with her immortal heroes. In the words of 
the English poet who died for Greece and liberty a hundred 
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By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


years ago, it will be recorded of these men that they 
sacrificed themselves 
To make a new Thermopyilz ! 


In the same poem, Byron alludes to the Homeric epics 
as * the Scian muse ”—Scio being another name for Chios, 
held in antiquity to have the best claim to be called Homer’s 
birthplace. While Professor Forster has told a nation- 
wide story in small compass, the converse method—-a 
comparatively small subject, equivalent to a county history, 
handled on a much ampler scale—is exemplified in a stout 
volume devoted to that single one among the numerous 
*“ Isles of Greece.’’ It is the successor, we are told, of six 
earlier books on that island from the same hand, and its 
equally expansive title-page runs: “ Cuius Vincta,” or 
the Occupation of Chios by the Turks (1566) and their 
Administration of the Island (1566-1912). Described in 
Contemporary Diplomatic Reports and Official Dispatches. 
Edited with an Introduction by Philip P. Argenti, Honorary 





‘ HYDE PARK, WINTER,” BY J. C. IBBETSON (1759-1817): AN ANIMATED SKATING SCENF INCLUDED 
IN THE EXHIBITION OF EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 





‘* MELROSE ABBEY,” BY H. W. (GRECIAN) WILLIAMS (1773-1829): A BEAUTIFUL 
OF THE FAMOUS OLD ABBEY ALSO TO BE SEEN AT THE EXHIBITION. 
An exhibition of early English water-colours is now on view at the Fine Art Society, New 
Certain of the exhibits were shown earlier in the year, but the majority are 


interesting collection of works by water-colour artists is 
y sale a 


Rowlandson, Francis Towne and many others. 


Attaché of the Royal Greek Legation in London, Silver 
Medallist of the Academy of Athens. With a Preface by 
Sir Stephen Gaselee, K.C.M.G., Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, Librarian, Keeper of the Papers at the 
Foreign Office (Cambridge, at the University Press; 25s.). 
There are two  illustrations—-a frontispiece portrait 
of Piali Pasha, the Turkish Admiral who, with a fleet 
of eighty galleys, seized Chios for the Sultan at Easter, 
1566, and a seventeenth-century fresco, from the Chapel 
of the Ducal Palace at Genoa, depicting the martyrdom of 
the Giustiniani. The victims were eighteen youths of a 
noble Genoese clan in Chios who had been chosen by the 
Turks to be trained as Janissaries in the Sultan’s service, 
but endured torture and death rather than renounce the 
Christian faith. 


This book ¢ 2S: — as 
is obviously 
a work of infinite research by an enthusiast on the annals of 
his native island. It will appeal mainly, I imagine, to historians 
and scholars, who must also be no mean linguists, for the 
contemporary documents are in various languages, including 
Greek, Latin, Italian and Turkish, with a few English transla- 
tions. The documentary section, running to some 250 pages, 
forms the text on which the author has worked and occu- 
pies about half the book. His “introduction,” which 
precedes it, is a good deal longer (277 pages, to be exact), 
and belies its name, being actually an historical essay or 
monograph, and, for British readers, at any rate, the main 
body of the book. Its interest is by no means restricted 
to Chios, for it throws much light on the general state of 
Europe, and in particular the history of the Genoese 
Republic, during the period in question. Chios itself was 
famous in ancient times for its vineyards, figs, and marble. 
Many references to its vintages occur in Horace and other 
Latin writers, while in English poetry we have those familiar 
lines in Matthew Arnold's “‘ Scholar Gipsy "’ describing the 

indignation of ‘‘some grave Tyrian 

trader ’’ at the advent of a new com- 

petitor among the Agean Isles, when 

he saw “the merry Grecian coaster 

come 

Freighted with amber grapes, and 
Chian wine, 
Green bursting figs, and tunnies 
Steeped in brine.” 


One allusion in Mr. Argenti’s 
book rather puzzles me. Among 
Chians who went to Italy for educa- 
tion, and studied medicine there, 
he mentions Emmanuel Timoni as 
‘“the discoverer of vaccination” a 
few years before 1691. I was always 
under the impression that vaccin- 
ation was discovered by Edward 
Jenner, about 1798, and I cannot 
find Timoni’s name in my books of 
reference. 


Chios, like the rest of Greece and 
her archipelago, has been a happy 
hunting-ground for archzologists. 
One treasure found there, a beautiful 
marble head of a goddess, dating from 
the fourth century B.C., is illustrated 
in a memoir of the great collector 
who acquired it—*‘ Epwarp PErry 
Warren.” The Biography of a 
Connoisseur. By Osbert Burdett and 
E. H. Goddard. With 19 Plates 
(Christophers; 18s.). The more one ex- 
plores this unique life-story, the more 
fascinating it becomes, to any reader 
with a predilection for Greek art and 
morals, Platonic friendships, esthetics in general, 
and the uses of wealth. Edward Warren (1860- 
1928) was a rich American, of distinctive views 
and strong personality, who became a modern 
Mecenas of unbounded liberality, and at the 
same time a hard-working collector of rare 
antiquities for the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and other institutions. Having graduated 
at Harvard, he migrated in 1883 to Oxford, 
where he entered at New College, made acquain- 
tance with Jowett, and had chance glimpses of 
Browning and Matthew Arnold. Thenceforward 
England became his adopted country and base 
of operations, which involved extensive travel 
in Europe. He regarded Oxford with “ almost 
idolatrous devotion,” and in 1915 was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of Corpus. That college, and 
other components of the University, received 
from him munificent benefactions. In 1890 he 
had acquired his Sussex home, Lewes House, 
where he dispensed lavish hospitality to a large 
circle of kindred spirits, including many younger 
men whom he helped in their careers. 


Warren’s coadjutor and fidus Achates in 
the collecting business was his great friend and 
secretary, John Marshall, an able archzologist, 
who wrote an essay on the Chios head which 
is described as “ a little masterpiece.”” Warren 
himself was a writer of distinction, though 
sparing in output. “His chief prose effort, 
known to his a¢quaintances as “‘ the Magnum 
Opus,” was a philosophical work entitled 
“A Defence of Uranian Love.” The present 
volume also contains a criticism of James 
Joyce’s ** Ulysses.” His poems, which include 
a charming verse translation of a Horatian Ode in the 
original metre, won high praise from Robert Bridges. 


Among his other literary friends in this country were 
such men as Roger Fry, Clutton Brock and Lionel Johnson. 
In France he became intimate with Rodin, with whom he 
had dealings connected with the disposal of the sculptor’s 
work. The Rodin correspondence makes lively reading. 
A chapter on Warren as Collector is contributed by 
Professor J. D. Beazley, who holds the Chair of Classical 
Archexology at Oxford. Warren’s own description of the 
collector's tribulations, refuting charges of being “ a loafer 
in idle lands” and “a leisurely grandee,’’ seems worthy to 
rank with the ‘ Characters’’ of Theophrastus, though 
probably more entertaining. 
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Each of the fine whiskies used in blending “‘ Black & White” is 
carefully selected for its individual qualities and then perfectly 
matched to achieve the distinctive flavour and character 


for which “Black & White” is renowned the world over. 
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MAKING uniforms is no wartime 
innovation for Harrods. We have 
been tailoring uniforms for many years, 
uniforms that will stand up to hard 
service wear, fit comfortably their long 
life through and keep their shape the 
while. The cut, the quality, the 
workmanship is Harrods — about 
as good a guarantee of perfection 
as you could wish. 


Write for Broghure of Uniforms and Equipment 


THE MAN'S SHOP 
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HARRODS LTD LONDON SW | 
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Vocotch 





WHISKY 
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Gbtle Kouguet 





BY HOST-BY GUEST: 
BY ALL PREFERRED! 






Dufftowns Scotland 


Limited 





London Agents for Grant's “ Liqueur” Scotch—Messrs. Hedges & Butler, Lid., Wine Merchants, 153, Regent Street, W.1. 
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STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE 
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will be ready to untie them. 
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nearest branch. 


415-417, OXFORD ST., 


three services. 


LONDON, 


\ AeA Excollence | 















Excellence of style, quality of 
material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors . 
are some of the character- 
istics that have made 
Horne Bros. 
choice for outfitting for all 


. these 


the obvious 


To obtain your kit within the allowance 
—write for Price List, and address of our 


W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) 
Branches throughout London and Provinces 
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NYTEE Cases and Dress Cases perform 
every function a discriminating lady 
traveller expects from her more personal 


hand luggage. 
with lightness, 


travellers congregate. 


ANTLER 


They combine strength 

and are generously 
yielding to the ‘‘ last-minute addition.’’ 
Their skilful interior design has thought 
of everything; their outward appearance 
is charming and distinguished—very 
typical of the whole range of ANTLER 
Travel Goods, famous wherever seasoned 





NYTEE Cases and 


Dress Cases 
AIRLIGHT Luggage 


PAKSWELL Wardrobe 
Cases 


. 
Hide and Rawhide 
Cases 


Fibre Switcases 











TRAVEL GOODS 


Manufactured by 


}. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD.., 





BIRMINGHAM 





JOHN 


y, 


THORNYCROFT & CO., 


LIMITED, 


LONDON, 








When war came, I joined the Navy 

as a motor-mechanic, went through 
a course of training, passed the tests, and 
here 1 am — Chief Petty Officer on an 
M.T.B. (motor torpedo boat), the fastest 
craft afloat. 

An M.T.B. goes out under cover of dark- 
ness, fires her torpedoes where they’ll do 
most good, returns to re-load, and repeats. 
It would be too bad if there was engine- 
trouble, and that’s where I come in — I see 
there isn’t, and I can tell you it*makes a 
nice change looking after 1000 h.p. engines 
after tinkering with 7 h.p. stuff. 

The only snag is being away from the 
wife, especially during the blitz periods. 
Last year she was working right in the 
middle of it and I suppose I must have got 
worried about her. Anyway I began to feel 
like a chewed string. Even a long slee 
didn’t seem to rest me. I was always tired. 
So while I was home on leave once, my 
wife would insist that I got the doctor to 
give me a tonic. I thought he’d just give me 
a bottle of the old pink medicine, but instead 
of that he talked to me about the three 
Sleep Groups. 

It seems you can divide people into three 
Sleep Groups. The 3rd Group are the people 
who suffer from real insomnia. The 2nd 
Group are the people who sgem to sleep alk 
right but don’t get properly rested by their 
sleep. The 1st Group are the right ’uns — 
they get the kind of sleep that does a real 


HREE years ago, I was a garage 
mechanic, making 50/- a week. 










repairing job. The doctor said Horlicks 
would help me to get back into the st 
Sleep Group and build me up generally. 

So my wife and I started taking Horlicks, 
and to cut a long story short — it’s done 
us both a power of good. 


In the last letter I had from my wife, she 
was saying how much fresher she feels now 
all day. I’m the same. I’m quite bright even 
first thing in the morning! And how I enjoy 
our night runs now ! I’m back in the ist 
Sleep Group all right and I give Horlicks 
credit for it. What I think is this — it’s good, 
nourishing food, you sleep well on it, and it 
builds up a sort of reserve of energy in you for 
the next day. 


ee 


your sleeping time is your repairing time. 
During sleep, your body and mind should be 
completely rested and restored so that you are alert 
and brimful of energy next day. If you are not re- 
stored in this way by your sleep, you cannot be vour 
best or do your best. You must get into the 1st Sleep 
Group with oe people who are fully alive, alert and 
urposeful from morning till night. Horlicks will 
cae you to get into the 1st Sleep Group. In every 
way it will build you up and enable you to put out 
the extra effort needed from each one of us to-day. 
We ask the forbearance of users of Horlicks when their 
chemists or grocers are temporarily without stock. Every 
effort is being made to ensure equitable distribution. 


HORLICKS 
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AG good shirt fo prs On 


before taking off 


Summit Shirts for the Services. A choice 
of sleeve-lengths: good stuff: good style: long 
life. Prices—Royal Navy, 9/6 upward (white 
stiff collars 1/- each). Army, 12/6 upward 
(including two collars to match). R.A.F., 


12/6 upward (collars to match from | /6 each). 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STRE 


ET 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, 


Sheffield, Southampton. 








Now that it looks as though the time may come 
when youll be facing the world with 7 \ = 

one-suit wardrobe — ask your tailor 
to cut itin Sportex. 


a 


ww JD 





A suit of this firm-woven 
Scottish cloth will keep you looking serenely well-turned-out in town or 
country long after the average suit would be showing serious signs of overwork. 


Hove it ne in SPORTEX 


itll last as long as mine" 





SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAP 





The LEATHER matters most— 


when you buy shoes fit and style count for little 
if the leather lacks lasting quality. That’s why 
VEEBEX Upper leather is labelled, so that you 
can be sure of long life, complete waterproof 
protection and the perfect grained finish of 
the finest hides. VWEEBEX, tough yet flexible, 
is worth insisting on. It pays a handsome 
dividend on every penny of its cost—a 
dividend of trustworthy service such as you 
must have to-day. Look for the name on 
the tie-on label. 

Supplies of VEEBEX are necessarily 

limited you know why. So make 

your investment NOW. 

















FOOTWEAR LEATHER 


Wm. Paul Lid., 
Oak Tannery, Leeds 
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BY DOCTORS * FAMOUS SINCE 1685 
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WILL STOP 


IN ROW, LONDON, W.C.I, 























%4 COUPONS! 


A Braemar that has seen long and 
honourable service can be made to look 


© THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 


cHUBE AFES 


E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 





almost like new by the experts of the 


Stitch-in-Time Service. Holes can be 





mended, worn places re-woven, elbows 
restored, skirts re-shaped. ‘There is no 
purchase tax on repairs (unless a piece 


GIVE THE CHILDREN 


*“*Bermaline’’ Bread, and so make sure 
vetting the utmost nourishment, Deliciou 
our Baker, or write, 

Bermaline, lairley Street, (Glasgow 


of new material is used) and of course 
no coupons are needed. Only difficulty 


thev are 
too. Ask 


S.W.1. 


THAT COLD 





The Silver lady 





SE VAPEX at the first 
sign of a cold and it will 











is still giving Hot Tea and Food to 
hungry and homeless men and women. 
In addition, we are continuing our 
work with the troops with canteens 
for refreshments, rest, and where 
they can write their letters. 

Please help by sending 

a Gift of Money to: 
MISS EETTY BAXTER, 

The Silver Lady Fund, 
6, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4 











is, excessive popularity of this new 





service. It’s a good idea to send off 
your Braemar now (through your re- 
tailer) and have it back in good time 
all ready for winter service. 


ill garments must be sent through a 
retailer. please ! 


rue he ) 


* STITCH-IN- TIME? SERVICE 


INNES, HENDPRSON & CO, LTD,, HAWICK, SCOTLAND 





SINCE 1858 














OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
SAINT OHN, New Brunswick 


MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consois o 


**EXPORT”’ 


(Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 


“In Bond” f 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes ; 


or passenger and crew use. 











be cleared promptly and 
Breathing VAPEX 
removes the stuffiness by pene- 


safely. 


trating to the source of the 
infection—the warm recesses 
of the nose and throat—where 
it destroys the breeding germs. 


If you have let your cold 
develop, VAPEX will shorten 
the attack, ease the breathing 


and clear’ the bronchial 
passages. 
A drop on 


your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘ magic drop’ 
of VAPEX on your handker- 
chiet and breathe deeply from 
it frequently during the day. 
At night put a drop on the end 
of your pillow. All symptoms 
of your cold will soon be gone. 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 





THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD 


vay 
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ever-turning 


wheal ose 


The Market Cart by Thos. Gainsborough, R.A. (1727-1788) 


ee the days when Gainsborough’s Hardchrome Process, Daimler Buses . 
‘* Market Cart’’ was so typical of the The creators of these products—products 
English scene we have passed through a worthily representing Britain’s contribu- 
period of intense industrial revolution— tion to an engineering epoch—honour the 
the Period of the Wheel. wheel and continue to study its vast and 
Faster and faster the wheel has turned, varied potentialities. 
speeding the wheels within itself—pro- 


ducing the mechanical marvels of this | “RSA 


industrial era. 
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Outstanding among the achievements of Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 
B.S.A. Bicycles 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Lanchester, and B.S.A. Cars, B.S.A. Motor Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
' s 4 ote B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
* Monochrome Hardchrome Proceés 
Cycles and Bicycles, B.S.A. Tools and Guns, MGA Guns and Rifles 


3 Daimler Buses 
Jessop & Saville Steel, the Monochrome , 
* The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 


this Period of the Wheel are Daimler, 
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